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FRASER GIBSON 


Fraser Gibson has been with Jazz City since its 
inception 8 years ago. “I volunteered the very first 
year. None of us had any experience with festivals. 
lt added a certain excitement that hasn't been 


matched. We made a lot of good friendships that 
year.” 


Experience is one thing Gibson has gained since 
then. He’s done everything from managing casinos 
to organizing the Yardbird’s baseball team. He's 
served on the board of directors of both the Jazz 
City Festival Society and the Edmonton Jazz 
Society, three of those years as president. 


“During Jazz City | was staging coordinator. | 
would coordinate all the performers, volunteers, 
and problems at the mainstage venue.” Gibson 
volunteered for this job three years running. This 
year he’s taking it easy in the souvenir sales 
booth. He wants to sit back and enjoy the festival 
for a change. 


“There's also the aspect of giving someone else a 


chance. You want to keep a turnover to prevent | 
burnout and allow others the chance to experience | 


a high profile position.” 


Throughout his eight years as a volunteer Gibson 
has become a fixture at the Yardbird. “I’m the one 
who’s always down there,” he says. And because | 
he has been “down there,” The Yardbird Suite and 

Jazz City have gone nowhere but up. 
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STIVA? 
SS of the best variety an 


yy acts in North America 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL SQUARE 


July 11-12 ¢ noon-4pm 

July 13-17 ¢ noon-2pmand 8-tlpm 

July 18  « noon-4pm 

July 19 «© 2pm-8pm in Rice 
Howard Way as part 
of the Klondike Days 
Promenade. 


ADDITIONAL PERFORMANCES 


Edmonton Centre Howlin Wolf Club 
Boardwalk Market Sidetrack Cafe 


FAMILY FUN ¢BUSKINGIN THE SUN 


Summerfest acknowleges the sponsorship of: The City of Edmonton, The 
Alberta Foundation for the Performing Arts, Esso, Carousel Photgraphics, 
The Edmonton Sun, The Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Canada Council. Woodward's 
and CBC Radio and Television. 


You're invited to ... 
Come-Alonga-and-Conga 
at the 11th Annual 


HERITAGE 


FESTIVAL 
August 2nd and 3rd 
in beautiful Hawrelak Park 


Join in the challenge to beat the Guiness Record 
for the World’s longest Conga dance line! 
And, while you’re part of making history, expe- 
rience the food, dance, music, crafts and cultures 
of the world. 
Admission is Free 
For information call: (403) 433-FEST 


“Canada’s Kaleidoscope of Culture” 
Sponsored by the Edmonton Heritage Festival Association 
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IT’S ONLY ROCK 'n’ roll but the CBC likes 
it. This summer, good ol’ mothercorp will 
broadcast It’s only Rock ’n’ Roll, a weekly 
music show. CBC calls the program ‘the 
garage band of network television.’ 

Garage band implies something loose, 
non-predictable. John Brunton, the show’s 
executive producer, says their mandate is to 
introduce a new band each week. ‘The 
desire on our part is to introduce a new band 
which hasn’t been on TV before, especially 
one which can take advantage of television 
exposure,” , 

Want to be on TV? The producers may be 
looking for you. They’re enthusiastically 
combing the country for new sounds. They’d 
also like bands to get in touch with them — 
“Audio cassette or even raw video footage 
will do, as long as we can see what the band 
is all about,’’ says Brunton. It helps if the 
band has toured. 

For those of you who do your touring with 
the TV remote control, you can watch It’s 
only Rock ’n’ Roll Fridays at 8:00 p.m. “‘If 
you’re into Elvis you’re probably a potential 
viewer,’’ says Brunton. ‘‘Although Friday 
evenings is a tough time to be on, hopefully 
the program will catch people before they go 
out. Friday is a night to relax and be enter- 
tained.’’ In addition to live performances, 
the program will have interviews and rock- 
oriented comedy. 

It’s Only Rock ’n’ Roll is produced for 
CBC by Insight Productions. Interested 
bands should send material to them at 
489 King Street West 2nd floor, Toronto 
MSV 1L3; Att’n: Kathy Kirkpatrick (416) 
596-8118. 


Screening 
room 


THE MULTI-PURPOSE, RUMPUS Room 
has various alter-egos. On occasion it 
becomes ‘The Screening Room’, a daring 
new film venue. In the past Bill Sorochan 
(the Room’s artistic director) has shown such 
offbeat fare as The Conqueror Worm, 
Faster! Pussycat, Kill! Kill! and a Film Noir 
series. 

In July and August Sorochan will unleash 


Remote control 





@ SNAP SHOTS ® 


the Distorted Film Festival. The festival will 
include such classics as The Corpse Grinders 
and Homicidal. The series will also feature a 
Popeye cartoon made during World War II 
— You’re A Sap, Mr. Jap. Red Nightmare is 
the story of an American citizen who awakes 
to find himself in an American city taken 
over by communists (‘This could happen to 
YOU’). 

Check Live Wire for details. by Matt Hays 


- 


Fenton 
resigns 


THE EDMONTON ART Gallery is looking 
for a new director of operations. Terry Fen- 
ton, director since 1972, has resigned effec- 
tive June 30, 1987. 

Fenton’s resignation will begin a period of 
re-organisation at the gallery. ‘‘Terry was 
here so long the whole organisation grew up 
around him,’’ says Stacey Bertles, the 
gallery’s publicity co-ordinator. 

Since the start of Fenton’s term, the fund- 
ing environment for public galleries has 
changed drastically, and the gallery’s new 
administration will reflect these changes. 
The Canada Council, for example, now 
funds only on an exhibition basis, and pro- 
vincial support has shifted from Alberta 
Culture to the Alberta Art Foundation. 

The gallery’s Board of Directors will have 
to decide whether to hire a replacement who 
will act in a solely administrative capacity, or 
one who will also be a curator, as Fenton 
was, The gallery is currently short one 
curator. 

Fenton was involved with such exhibitions 
as the Jack Bush Retrospective organized for 
the Art Gallery of Ontario in 1977, Dorothy 
Knowles Paintings 1964-1982 (1983), and 
Peter Hide in Canada. Under his director- 
ship, the EAG increased its permanent col- 
lection by nearly 85% to nearly 2,300 works 
of art including contemporary, historical and 
photographic works. 

Fenton’s term was also marked by occa- 
sional controversy between himself and local 
artists who felt ignored by the EAG. 

Mr. Fenton cites personal reasons for his 
resignation and intends to pursue his interest 
in writing, painting, and art consultation, re- 
maining in Edmonton and assisting the 
gallery until a new director is found. Stacey 
Bertles says finding a new director will take 
at least several months. 


- Wearable art? 
What’s that? 


WEEELL, YOU'LL JUST have to go down 
to the Edmonton Art Gallery and see. It’s 
certainly not fashion. The artists showing in 
the exhibit are just that — artists. ‘“The big 
difference with this group of people is that 
they all came with specific ideas in mind,”’ 
says exhibit curator Skye Morrison. ‘‘They’re 
not making decorative clothing. ‘‘Even the 
most conventional pieces are very much art. 
Most of it is wearable, but it’s not really 
clothing.’’ 

The exhibit continues throughout July at 
the Edmonton Art Gallery. Curator Morri- 
son was only here for the opening gala; 
presently she’s preparing an exhibit in 
Boston and finishing a Ph.D. in folklore at 
Penn State. Says Works co-director Susan 
Fridman of Morrison’s international reputa- 
tion: ‘‘She’s a hero.”’ Her past work includes 
exhibits in Japan, China and the outdoor 
banners at Expo 86 in Vancouver. 


Culture links at 
’ GMCC 


WANT TO LEARN conversational Viet- 
namese? Study Native religions? Examine 
the links between culture and health care? A 
new office at Grant MacEwan Community 
College, the first of its kind in the country, 
can help. 

The Office of Multicultural and Native 
Programming is ‘‘a way for the community 
to access the college’s programs,’’ says Dr. 
Roman Petryshyn, the office’s executive 
director. 

The new office will operate as a referral 
centre, linking those who need advice with 
those who can provide it. The office can ac- 
commodate a wide variety of requests — 


- from information on volunteer management 


and business practises for heritage groups to 
techniques for tracing family roots. ‘“‘Any- 
one who’s interested in heritage culture can 
come to us,”’ says Dr. Petryshyn. 

The office was answering calls for help 
even before it opened. It has already organ- 
ised a workshop on teaching ethnic dance for 


Alberta Culture. It’s the educational role 
that sets the new office apart from Alberta 
Culture — Cultural Heritage Branch. ‘‘What 
we do, and do very well, is adult education,”’ 
says Petryshyn. 

Two similar programs exist in Quebec and 
Ontario, but as far as Dr. Petryshyn has been 
able to discover, Grant MacEwan’s is the 
first such program in Canada to be offered 
by a community college. 

Multiculturalism and volunteerism have 
long been a part of Grant MacEwan’s cur- 
riculum. The community college has 12 
Native studies courses and well-established 
programs in volunteer management and arts 
administration. 
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TO THE EDITOR 





Image problem 


Dear Editor 

1 regularly read and enjoy The Edmonton 
Bullet, and 1 appreciate the work that goes 
into producing it. However, I feel 1 must 
protest against the way my computer- 
generated image in the article “Manipulating 
the image’ (June, 1987) was reproduced. The 
image, which should have been reproduced as 
a half-tone, is of very poor quality compared 
to the original, to the detriment of Visual 
Communication Design's reputation. 

Thank you for your attention to this matter. 


Karen Hodgson, BFA MVA 
Director, Visual Communication Design. 


(below is a half-tone reproduction of the 
image — Ed.) 
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THE LIFERS 


The Bullet has a small and select group of companions for life. 
“Whose life?” some wag asked when we started up in 1983, not 
expecting the publication to live forever. 


“Well, nearly five years later and we're still here - thanks in part to 
confidence of the kind shown by our life subscribers. 


We'd like you to know who they are - 


* Summerfest * Olenka Melnyk 
* Norman Yates = * Helen Collinson 
*Gordon Wright *B. Ramage & J. Thygeson 


* Jim McCool 


Thanks very much for your support. 


Join the list of lifers. Help The Edmonton Bullet grow, and show your 
support for an important community service. 


ANOTHER LIFE SUBSCRIPTION TO THE EDMONTON BULLET 


SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT FOR OUR CITY'S ARTS NEWSMAGAZINE 


THE EDMONTON ART GALLERY 
2 ¢ Sir * Winston © Churchill © Square 


| TEAgC OFFEE 
PIAZZA 





JULY 15 TO AUGUST 15 
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Latin festival 


LASER, THE LATINOAMERICAN Public 
Services & Self-Help Society of Alberta, is 
organizing the Second Latinoamerican Cul- 
tural & Musical Competition from Novem- 
ber 16-21. 

The competition will be divided in two sec- 
tions: composition, for composers of un- 
published work; and interpretation, for per- 
formers of works already published. Both 
sections will recognise vocalists and in- 
strumentalists. 

Entries for the competition will be ac- 
cepted until August 31, and should include 
lyrics and a cassette recording of the entry. 
Prizes will include a trip to Las Vegas and the 
opportunity to record the winning song. 
Info: 429-1822. 


Volunteering 
folks 


THE EDMONTON FOLK FESTIVAL has 
the most volunteers in town. About 600 of 
‘em! Volunteers run the kitchen, security, the 
grounds, the airport shuttles and hotel 
hospitality, the box office, the first aid tent 
.... Sounds like they run the show. 

“‘We have 29 crews,’’ explains festival 
organiser Kate Carey, ‘‘each with its own 
coordinator.’ A volunteer works for one- 
third of the festival. For their effort each is 
rewarded with a crew T-shirt, meals and ad- 
mission. Volunteers also get into all kinds of 
elite things like performers’ parties. 

Sounds like fun, doesn’t it? But it’s not 
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easy to get on a crew. ‘‘Some of our vol- 
unteers have been here all eight years,’’ says 
Kate. New applicants go on a waiting list. 
First they call last year’s alumni, then they 
tackle the waiting list. But don’t give up 
hope. ‘‘We add volunteers right up to the last 
minute.’’ Kate sounds incredibly calm about 
the whole thing. 

Got to hand it to Kate. Somebody hand 
her an aspirin. 


Ducks worth 
bucks 


YOU WON’T FIND THESE DUCKS 
floating on a slough during hunting season. 
The really good ones are worth about $650 
and some fetch up to $5,000. But they aren’t 
real ducks — they’re decoys, intricately 
carved and amazingly lifelike. 

From July 1 to $5, the John Janzen Nature 
Centre will host an exhibition of these wood 
carvings. They are work of the Edmonton 
Decoy Carving Association. 

‘‘& good carver is really an artist,’’ says 
the association's Henry Ender. Each bird is 
carefully carved and painted to the point 
where the individual feathers stand out. 
Some carvings are stylized, and exploit the 
natural grain of the wood. The exhibition 
will include mostly carvings of ducks and 
geese. 

‘*These aren’t shooting decoys as much as 
decorative pieces,’’ says Ender. If you’re go- 
ing to shoot over them they don’t have to be 
so perfect.’’ 

Ender says carving decoys is also good 
conservation. ‘‘When you can carve it you're 
not killing any wildlife,’’ he explains. ‘‘One 
way for me to have a duck on my mantle is to 
make it.’’ 
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The transition 


Too old to dance ... too young to die 


by JEROME RYCKBORST 

:§ KNOW WHAT I WENT 

] through, nights of feeling alone 

and empty, looking for some- 

thing that had that thrill... . What 

could I do to fulfill me the way dance 
fulfilled me?’ 

Five years ago, Kevin Peterman was a 
dancer with Alberta Ballet Company, 
until injuries forced a premature end to 
his career. Peterman’s search for self- 
identity — and another career — is 
common in the world of dance. Dancers 
even have a word for it. They call it ‘the 
transition.’ 

“When the pain outweighed the 
pleasure I decided to retire. It was a very 
difficult choice because my heart was 
still up on the stage.’’ Instead of danc- 
ing, he took to-the road, spending a year 
in the U.S. He tried transcendental 
meditation. He volunteered as a dance 
instructor. Plagued by the same injuries 
that forced his retirement, Kevin lasted 
only a year. 

Upon his return Kevin took a job 
with Alberta Dance Alliance. Eventual- 
ly he ended up at Grant MacEwan Col- 
lege in the Arts Administration pro- 
gram. Today, he again works for 
Alberta Ballet Company, this time as an 
administrator. 

“Rasically it’s taken me five years. 
I’m at a stage now where I love dance, 

_ but I don’t need to be a performer. Still, 
I know some retired dancers who are 
teally lost. It goes on for years and 
years.”” 

Why is retirement such agony for 

dancers? 

_ One psychologist explains: ‘‘We all 
impose meaning on our lives; we define 
Ourselves in terms of our work or our 
leisure activities. For a dancer, dance is 
probably both. When dance is gone, 
suddenly there is no meaning. To main- 
tain an equilibrium, that meaning must 
be redefined.’’ 

With injuries or aging, the decision to 
Tetire is made for the dancer. Maxine 
‘Crook, a psychologist and mature stu- 
‘dent advisor at the University of Alber- 
ta points out that any major change 
Means fear and uncertainty. ‘People 
should work through what the change 
means for them.’’ In the case of dancers 
: forced to retire, she adds ‘‘I think it ties 
in to a rejection factor. It’s much 
‘stronger than if you choose to leave 
“your employment.”’ 

Fortunately for professional dancers, 
‘there is hope and help. 1985 saw the 
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birth of the Dancer Transition Centre. 
DTC was initiated to provide moral, ad- 
visory and financial support to Gancers 
in search of a second career. The 
Toronto-based Center has been oper- 
ating for almost two years, with region- 
al representation in five other cities. 
Each centre has professional support, 
counselling services and a _ resource 
library. Best of all, DTC offers generous 
awards for dancers who go back to 
school. 

Retraining for a second career is ex- 
pensive. Tuition at Alberta schools and 
colleges can be thousands of dollars. 
With books and living expenses educa- 
tion has a hefty price-tag. Many dancers 
find re-schooling a difficult route to 
pick. ‘‘When you’ve worked so hard 
your whole life, it’s difficult to have 
to wait on tables to work your way 
through school,”’ says one local dancer. 

A year of no-strings financial support 
can help dancers over some initial 
hurdles. Dr. Murray Smith, career 
counsellor for the Dancer Transition 
Center in Edmonton points out that 
retired dancers may not have the pre- 
requisites to get into the program of 
their choice. The DTC grant gives them 
one worry-free year to switch tights and 
tutu for pen and paper. 

This year 14 dancers across Canada 
are receiving assistance under the DTC 
grant program. Awards and grants 
range from $500 for skills courses to 
$14,500 for a year of career retraining. 
A dancer attending two semesters would 
be eligible for up to $10,500. Alberta 
students applying for regular student 
loans will never get more than $6,800. 


Chinook Theatre 
Presents 


A Hot Time in 
Old Strathcona! 


AUGUST 15 - 23, 1987 
OLD STRATHCONA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


| 
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Dance takes its toll on the Tae, 


Lillian Bertolino was a principal 
dancer with Alberta Ballet Company 
last season. After a December injury she 
found herself looking for another 
career. But as a DTC member, she had 
help. 

‘*‘A year ago if anybody had told me 
I’d be interested in accounting I would 
have told them they were crazy.’’ Now 
Lillian wants to get away from dance, 
even the administrative end. ‘‘It would 
be hard to work in an office knowing 
that next door is the dance studio.”’ 

“I went to see the career counsellor 
— he was a big help, very encouraging. 
I came out with some unexpected career 
test results. Business got the highest 
score. I’m looking at specifics . . . ac- 
counting oddly enough.’’ 

She adds ‘‘DTC has been needed for 
a long time.’’ How does she feel about 
DTC’s help? ‘‘So far it’s been great for 
me.”’ 

For Kevin Peterman, the change was 
not so smooth. ‘‘When I made the tran- 
sition, I had to do it alone. I had to fight 
to get retrained. Workers Compensa- 
tion didn’t understand. They wanted me 
to take any job that paid as little as 
dance had. Now there’s more of a bal- 
ance in my life. If I’d been able to have 
the Dancer Transition Centre network 
of support . . .”’ Last month Kevin 
Peterman was asked to represent the 
Dancer Transition Centre in Edmonton. 
“*F would like to see other dancers in the 
community take advantage of DTC.”’ 

“‘The dancing, that will always be 
with me. I’ve stayed in dance, in ad- 
ministration.’’ Kevin concludes ‘‘Now I 
dance with my fingers, on a keyboard.”’ 


LLER 
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Peter Sutherland 
Photography 


433-5162 


“at the end of fiction ls photography...” 
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by HEATHER RUMBALL 


T=: OFTEN, CITY CENTRES 
evolve into sterile arenas for the 
9-to-S set and wastelands after 
office hours. Cities that keep the heart 
of downtown alive and pulsing often 
owe thanks to street performers — 
buskers — who, with music, dance, 
mime, and comedy, administer civic 
CPR. 

Far from itinerant pedlars of off-key 
melody, professional buskers are serious 
artists, often with international reputa- 
tions. And during Summerfest, Edmon- 
ton will host a star line-up of 25 of these 
urban heart specialists. This festival of 
street performers, unique in Canada, 
runs from July 11 to 19. 

We'll see Sneezy Waters, back for the 
third time; O. J. Anderson, a comic/ 
mime/physical clown from Detroit; and 
Murph, the acrobatic clown and unicyc- 
list from Boston who wowed audiences 
here in 86 and is thought to be one of 
the best audience interactors in the 
business. He must be — in April he won 
a competition of street performers in 
Paris, France and is just back from a 
tour of Japan. 

Edmonton artists include David Cas- 
sel as Hotcha Chmarzinski, the one- 
man parade; Cantada, a vocal ensem- 
ble; Izzi the clown; and The Nebulous 
Rebels. Also look for the Sienna Mime 
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Troupe, a Calgary duo. 

New this year will be a choreographed 
performance involving all artists who 
work with fire. This Fire Extravanganza 
of fire jugglers, caters, and swingers 
takes place July 16 and 17 at 10:20 p.m. 
The main site of the festival has been 
moved to Sir Winston Churchill Square 
from Rice Howard Way. Summerfest 
co-ordinator Dick Finkel reasons that 
the square will provide better visibility 
and easier audience movement between 
acts — the grass, he adds, should also 
be more comfortable than cobblestones 
and sidewalks. During festival hours, 
5-6 acts will be running simultaneously 
in the square. 

As well, Summerfest is spreading out. 
Performances will take place in Edmon- 
ton Centre, The Boardwalk, the Howl- 
in’ Wolf Nightclub, the Sidetrack Cafe, 
on the library steps and in front of city 
hall. 

Some performers will also appear as 
part of Klondike Days. Buskers will 
provide pre-parade entertainment along 
the K-Days parade route Wednesday, 
July 15 at 5:30 p.m., and will participate 
in the Klondike promenade as the final 
Summerfest event. 

Maps of the performance sites will be 
available at Winston Churchill Square, 
so gather up the kids, fill up your 
pockets (and theirs) with change, and 
head to the streets for Summerfest '87. 


STORE HOURS PHONE (403) 428-9444 
Wed. - Gat. 12:00 pm - G00 pm = Fri. - Bat. 11:00 pm - 2:00 om 
10330 - 104 Ot Edmonton, Ams. TE 1C1 (PLASMBACK) 





| WALTERDAILE 
Theatre's Bisoans.tonom’ 


INHERITANCE 


t WARREN GRAVES 


teed » LYNNE, FREDINE 


JULY 16-25, 1987 8:00 PM 
CITADEL THEATRE 
Shoctor Stage 


Tickets: $9.00 edulis, $5.00 children 12 end under 
Avatlable at the Citedel Box Office and ell BASS Ovwilels 
DRESS KLONDIKE AND JOIN IN THE FUN! 











Buskers mean business 


City considers regulating street performers 


by JEROME RYCKBORST 


USKING IS ONE OF THOSE 
B words, It’s a word for something 

you know of, but never knew 
there was a word for. Busking, simply 
put, means performing on the street. 

Not everybody likes street perform- 
ers. Pedestrians associate them with 
beggars, cities regulate them, and 
businesses call the cops. In San Fran- 
cisco shopping districts buskers are en- 
couraged. In Ottawa street performers 
are licensed. In Calgary buskers must 
audition. 

Here in Edmonton, the discussions 
over busking are just beginning. 

Randall Way, executive director for 
the Downtown Business Association, 
agrees that street performing may add 
life and colour to the street. ‘‘It enter- 
tains office workers and visitors alike.’’ 
But while the association tries to create 
a lively downtown atmosphere, it only 
promotes what it sees as good for 
business. 

Way points out that buskers can per- 
form anywhere on public property. 
Retailers don’t have the same mobility. 
“With certain businesses buskers tend 
to take customers away.’’ He suggests 
that in case of conflict, the street per- 
former must always be made to leave. 

Summerfest’s Dick Finke! disagrees. 
“As a former retailer I know street per- 
formers increase the draw of pedestrians 
to an area.’’ He concedes that some 
buskers choose poor locations where 
they may directly block a store’s en- 





trance, and taps his head. ‘‘Some peo- 
ple are idiots.’’ 

In Edmonton, street performers are 
currently unregulated. Bill Williams of 
City Bylaw Enforcement says that since 
busking is not a problem in Edmonton, 
there is no need for a specific bylaw. 

City Transit has no official pol- 
icy either, according to special proj- 
ects director Lou Lawrence. He says 
‘*human-type entertainment’’ in LRT 
Stations is acceptable. Lawrence says 
buskers should audition for him if they 
want to perform to rush-hour crowds. 
“It isn’t a formal policy. We don’t get 
enough requests to warrant the bureau- 
cratic paperwork.’’ 

Dick Finkel explains ‘‘The city is in 
the midst of formulating a policy. They 
have had several meetings about hand- 
ling street performers.’’ The city must 
address problems like amplification, 
Tegulation, and locations. 

**We’re still in a completely initial 
stage,’’ says Dawn Green, downtown 
events coordinator for Parks and 
Recreation. ‘‘So far, nothing concrete 
has been decided. We were considering 
giving buskers a letter of permission to 
be on a certain street corner.’’ Money 
isn’t the issue for Parks and Rec. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t plan on making them pay for 
the letter of permission.”’ 

Finkel praises the city’s foresight. In 
most cases a busking policy is estab- 
lished in response to an urgent problem 
— the buskers and the business com- 
munity are already at each other’s 
throats. Finkel has put Parks and Rec in 


Amplification: a potential conflict 


Crowd pleasers or business b 


touch with Stephen Baird, ‘‘the fore- 
most authority in North America on 
busking, the legalities of busking and 
busking in an urban context.”’ 

Stephen Baird leads the crusade to 
stop harrassment of buskers. Baird has 
studied the impact and the legalization 
of busking in the urban context for the 
past ten years. He also publishes the 
only street performer newsletter, with 
information on upcoming festivals and 
regulation legislation in cities across the 
globe. 

Perhaps through the hard work of 
people like Baird and Finkel, retailers 
are beginning to realise the mutual 
benefit in street performing. Pedes- 
trians — potential customers -— are 
drawn to the free and lively atmosphere 
that busking creates. This changing at- 
titude is reflected in Summerfest’s 
budget. This year, for the first time, the 
private sector has contributed. 

Now that busking has gained accep- 
tance, another problem has emerged. 
Business could take advantage of 
buskers by placing unreasonable de- 
mands on them. 





on GE 
usters? 


Business wants to hold all the cards. 
It expects, without charge, top-notch 
performers who won’t distract their 
customers. Randall Way says tolerance 
towards buskers depends on their abil- 
ity. ‘“‘As long as the calibre of the per- 
formers is good, busking will be very 
much welcomed.”’ 

But Finkel has found ‘‘In cities like 
San Francisco, New Orleans or New 
York buskers end up auditioning for a 
business manager with an MBA, who 
says they have a spot for you two or 
three months from now.’’ Prime spots 
are tightly regulated by area developers, 
who permit buskers to perform only 
thirty minutes out of every two hours. 
“Some of these areas could support 
three times what’s allowed,’’ say 
Finkel, ‘‘and the people would love it.”’ 

Parks and Recreation must step 
carefully. Says Green: ‘‘I want to give 
buskers some rights, but I really don’t 
know what those rights should be.”’ 
Poor regulation could expose buskers to 
easy exploitation. A fair city busking 
bylaw would protect both buskers and 
businesses. 
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Call now and take advantage of 
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THE EDMONTON ARTS 
DIRECTORY 


This Directory is your valuable reference to information 
on names, addresses, size, staff and mandate of many 
city arts groups as well as listings of venues, educa- 
tional instituitons and government services. 
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for a discount 
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Howl. 
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From bead to verse 


Sweating it out in the poetry sweatshop 





by REG SILVESTER 


SVELTE YOUNG WOMAN 
A wearing a broad-brimmed 

black hat over short blonde 
hair, dangly gold earrings and a sleek 
grey dress, presided over the entrance to 
the tavern of the Royal Albert Arms 
Hotel tavern, It was one of those un- 
seasonably mild evenings in January, 
experienced even in the cold heart of 
Winnipeg, and I, visiting from Edmon- 
ton, had arrived to sample the delights 
of The Poetry Sweatshop. 

I paid my $3 to the Princess Di look- 
alike at the door. The place was 
jammed. The crowd was much younger 
than I’m used to seeing at literary 
events. In one corner, a slender young 
man in a purple sweatshirt with a com- 
plicated mandala printed on the front 
sat palms up on his knees, meditating. 
Lots of latter-day beatniks, one in a 
beret, others just looking beat (the cool, 
emotionless expressions) one or two 
wearing leather. 

Had a hotel like this ever existed in 
Edmonton, it would have been torn 
down years ago. But Winnipeg is a liv- 
ing museum of pre-1920 architecture, 
and this room in the Royal Albert Arms 
bears witness to faded glory as only a 
hotel tavern can, its beaded chandelier 
not quite grand any more, its arched 
stained-glass pseudo-skylight simply 
dark. 


The crowd is about 200. It’s $3 for 
everyone but the 25 contestants, who 
pay $1. Disgruntled tavern regulars 
walk away when told they’ll have to pay 
to get in. ‘‘Money for poetry!’’ the pro- 
motional posters scream. The three win- 
ners of this night’s contest will get 
bookstore gift certificates and $25 each. 

I come from a real world where 
publishers are challenged to find 500 
people to buy a poetry book at $6.95, 
where it isn’t discouraging if only 10 
people show up for a free poetry 
reading. Why have all these people 
come for the Sweatshop? They’re not 
even going to get real poetry, just quick- 
ly scribbled attempts at same by people 
who are handed a page from a thesaur- 
us, told to pick a word from the page 
and, in 30 minutes, write a poem based 
upon the word. 

I find this phase of the contest about 
as interesting as watching a bunch of 
students writing final exams. I see no 
beads of sweat, just heads hunched over 
paper. Most people drink and chat. 

At the end of 30 minutes, the work of 
the 25 contestants is gathered up and 
handed to Sylvia Kuzyk, the CKY-TV 
news anchor woman, who will pick her 
10 favourite poems to be read aloud by 
their writers, from whom she will pick 
the three money winners. She goes off 
to another room and yet another half 
hour passes before she returns with her 
top-ten list. I ask one of the contestants 
why there’s only one judge. He says two 


{LLUSTRATION BY DIANA MOSIMANN 


judges take three times as long to 
decide. 

The top ten people read. The work is 
distinctly uninspired and uninspiring. 
One or two are kind of funny. I enjoy 
the whole thing, even when Sylvia’s 
choice of the big winner is the one I 
thought was the worst of all. But never 
mind me. Everyone is in a great mood. 
Princess Di is jumping up and down on 
stage holding a large orange cheer/ 
heckle sign cheer side out. The winners 
get their money, and it is announced 
that the rest of the evening’s earnings 
will be put into a fund to send Win- 
nipeg’s over-all Sweatshop champion to 
a national final in Toronto against 
champions from that city and from 
Calgary, the only other cities in the 
country where poets sweat. As well, 
they’re hoping to send someone to the 
Calgary Olympics Literary Festival for a 
sweatshop competition there. 

I hear rumblings during the rest of my 
Winnipeg visit that established writers 
there aren’t happy with the Sweatshops, 
think it demeans poetry. 

I wonder if it is not an older genera- 
tion at work grumbling about a younger 
generation at play. 1 wonder why the 
older generation won’t play. I wonder if 
the Sweatshop, taken out of the homey 
ambience of the Royal Albert Arms, 
would have the same who-gives-a- 
damn-who-wins-let’s-just-have-fun 
charm and simplicity. 

In Saskatchewan, Gary Radison, 


associate poetry editor of Grain 
Magazine, has asked Saskatchewan 
poets not to participate in the sweat- 
shops. In a letter to the editor of 
Freelance, the newsletter of the Saskat- 
chewan Writers’ Guild, he says: ‘‘The 
concept of ‘poetry Sweatshops’ is an in- 
sult to writers who work hard at their 
craft attempting to establish the honesty 
and sincerity which is essential to all 
literary writing. ... Organizations of 
professional writers should be con- 
cerned that their legitimate activities are 
being counterfeited and that govern- 
ment money, always in short supply for 
literary activities, is being squandered.’’ 

He has sent the letter to other writers’ 
groups, and even received attention on 
the books page of The Edmonton Jour- 
nal, where his arguments were likened 
to party-pooping. 

As usual, I come down in the middle 
of this argument. The poetry sweat- 
shop I saw in Winnipeg would be an 
embarrassment at the Olympics, with- 
out doubt. On the other hand, I will 
not accept the proposition that poets 
shouldn’t play. 

In this city we’re used to Theatre- 
sports, where actors use their improv- 
isational skills in a loads-of-laughs 
competition. By no stretch of the im- 
agination is the final result a play. In the 
same way, the winners of the Poetry 
Sweatshop aren’t great literature. 

Radison’s argument is backwards. 
Rather than encouraging poets to boy- 
cott the sweatshops, he should ask them 
to participate. He should be urging that 
judges with some credentials other than 
good looks on TV be selected and that 
the spectators at the Olympics be treat- 
ed to a glimpse of the best of our writers 
at play. 

One more comment. No-one in Cal- 
gary will want to sit around watching 25 
people write for half an hour, then kill 
another half-hour or more waiting for 
the judge’s decision. I suggest a contem- 
porary high-tech solution. Forget writ- 
ing on paper. Instead, pull a bunch of 
computers into a circle. Put a writer 
behind each and hook up one of those 
big-screen television sets in front. Then, 
let the audience walk around the circle, 
watching the progress of each writer’s 
work on the big screen, even — heaven 
forbid — cheering their favourites. 

Oh yes, and dress the Olympic hosts 
like Princess Di and William S. Bur- 
roughs. Calgary loves a beat, right? 
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Norman Yates’ abstract paint- 

ings is, paradoxically, their very 
physicality. His vibrant /andspace ser- 
ies, shown in Edmonton a few years 
ago, burst’jaded expectations of light 
and colour, line and shape, movement 
and time. To the traditional two- 
dimensional prairie landscape, Yates 
tried to add another dimension. He laid 
together panels of a scene, each panel 
painted at a different time, even from a 
different perspective. These works were 
flat panoramas incorporating peripheral 
vision and temporal reality. As Yates 
searched for a way to translate onto 
canvas all he could see, all the ways he 
could see, he realized he was fighting 
trappings of the very medium in which 
he works. 

For the last 500 years, Yates believes, 
the uncompromising straight lines and 
right angles of the conventional picture 
frame has given form but restricted ex- 
pression. ‘‘I found that was the very 
thing I was fighting.’’ Breaking barriers 
is one thing, but Yates’ vision is so big, 
so embracing, so full that he needs an 
entire wall to show it. A 9,360-square- 
foot wall. 

In August, 204 painted panels 2.6m x 
1.3m (8 ft.x4 ft.) xitmm will be 
mounted on the north face of the 
Education North Building. The panels 
are not the first outdoor project Yates 
has done — one of the university’s 
engineering buildings and the Centen- 
nial Library both sport a Yates mural — 
but at 9,332 sq. ft., West and North is 
certainly the biggest. 

“‘The mural didn’t just happen as a 
mural. It grew out of my paintings,’’ 
Yates says modestly. He’s sitting on a 
scaled-down chair in a school classroom 
he has used as a studio. An unusual set- 
up, but he has sunlight, quiet (when it’s 
not recess), and enough room to paint 
the 204 panels — sometimes one by one, 
sometimes nine at a time — that com- 
pose West and North. The project 
(anything this size is a ‘‘project’’) is a 
hybrid of a mural and a mosaic, but 
Yates did not make detailed plans, 
nothing was prepared by computer 
graphics. He just used the proper mix 
of energy, spontaneity, and his own 
‘*touch.”’ 

‘*As a painter, I haven’t experienced 
anything as exciting,’’ he says. ‘‘l had 
no sense of what was happening to the 
clock; everything just flows in a joyous 
fashion. I know there is an edge to each 
panel, but they exist only to join 
another.”’ 

There are a few panels piled against 
the chalkboard, waiting to be wrapped 
and shipped to the University of Alberta 
Fine Arts Department where Yates will 
add the finishing varnishes. The swirling 
reds and yellows and the blues look 
glossy even on a day when clouds veil 
the sun. The artistry is clearly a result of 
Yates’ open and thorough imagination, 
but so too, it turns out, was the 
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Yates: relating different times, spaces and points of view 


technology used to produce West and 
North. 

Since he began to use time as an 
element in his paintings, Yates says 
he automatically began to encompass 
space. Time and space are inseparable, 
yet the Edmonton Art Gallery tried to 
defy physics during its 1984 landspace 
show when it used only a few panels of a 
particularly large work. Not coinciden- 
tally, Yates started to leave the artistic 
marketplace around this time. There 
just aren’t many galleries big enough to 
show the work Yates is doing. /andspace 
67, a 25-foot painting, has never been 
shown. Frustrated, Yates began to look 
for walls. ‘‘I thought, if I’m going to 
make these things, I’d like someone to 
see it.’’ 

Yates started with only two criteria 
for a wall: that it be big and that it be 
unbroken. He had already figured that 
mounting on an uneven surface would 
be too difficult, especially for a first try. 
But he quickly found that there were no 
interior wails that fit the bill. He looked 
all over the city for an exterior wall, but 
most of those have windows, bricks or 
hard surfaces that would not yield to 
fasteners. Yates never intended to paint 
a conventional mural. [t would take too 
much time; time fighting the weather, 
and time fighting time — Edmonton 
buildings have a history of being made 
history by some wrecking ball. Yates 
started to rethink the entire project. He 
remembers vividly the day he was in his 
office at the University of Alberta, 
wondering if he should look for a new 
way of painting. ‘‘And then, I looked 


over my shoulder and saw: Education 
North! — 9,360 sq. ft. of virginal, 
velum-like wall. 

“*It was flat by accident,’’ Yates says. 
**It was one of the last buildings built on 
campus in the '70s, just as the university 
was running out of capital funds. The 
architect was forced to cut it off.’’ 

The builders’ bad luck turned into 
Yates’ good fortune. The unartful ex- 
terior they erected to end the project is 
made of materials Yates was dreaming 
of. ‘‘It’s a cement stucco surface, which 
will permit us to put fasteners in. It’s a 
good sturdy surface, without stones. 
It’s not heavy, but quite thick and very 
fine.’? He even made photo surveys of it 
from all points of campus to test visibili- 
ty. Yates says he quickly obtained per- 
mission from various departments of 
the university to adorn the wall’s bland 
vastness. 

Then came the hard parts. 

Yates first shopped for wood, testing 
samples from across Canada and Eur- 
ope in his backyard and in his freezer 
for flammability, brittleness and mois- 
ture resistancy. He finally chose a good 
old souped-up plywood from B.C. He 
was sold when he learned that Douglas 
Fir medium density stuff (overlaid with 
a synthetic called Crezon) was used for 
highway signs, 

Even so, Yates wanted to see it for 
himself. ‘‘Tiles fall off City Hall and the 
Tory Building all the time. It has to do 
with the vacuum left by a gust of 
wind.’’ Yates was advised to keep the 
panels one inch off the face of the 
building and about one-eighth of an 
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Breaking the frame 


| Norman Yates finds his ideal wall 
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inch apart from each other. Thi§ 
cut down on water retention, § 
could damage the panels. Already 
maker of the Education North wal 
donated a specially made 6 ft.x 
sample to Yates and a friend, are 
Victor Fast, had designed fag 
specifically for the project. Yates 
the small wall and the metal faste 
the Structural Engineering depan 
on campus. 

Yates says his research had 
that his panels would have to with 
about 900 Ibs. of pressure in high¥ 
ty winds. The pressure test at thet 
sity showed the panel-brace-wall § 
did not even creak at 3750 Ibs. Th 
test had to stop because the ¢ 
ment’s pressure cell only went 4 
4000 Ibs. ; 

Yates also had to test the paint, 
first, it had to be invented. Hes 
could find no facility in Canada 





HERE’S AN OLD FORD 

| up truck parked behj 
Weinlos Building that dra 

of stares and pointed fingers.’ 
huge balloon tires, an elevated 
or a snappy bumper sticker 
the heads. It’s the rather unus 
job. 
Brightly-hued paint has bee 
dripped, blotched, and splash 
the vehicle. One window is 
green; a tire and hubcap is red 
with blue. No trace of the 
original surface can be seen. Ove 
of glossy black enamel ooze log 
of red, blue, yellow and green. 


The truck still runs, but it’s ng 
a truck. It has become art. 

‘*] painted my truck,”’ says th 
‘*because I couldn’t afford to 
I decided to turn it into art in 
garbage.”’ 

The artist’s name is Lask 
Scheliha (pronounced SHIL 
Painting his truck, in a way, typ 
work, Throughout his career, 
whatever materials and meth 
handy and suit his purpose. | 
means one year he’s pouring ¢ 
into sections of culvert pipe and 
he’s splashing house paint on 
Lasko doesn’t mind. He’s t 
move onto something new. Re 
following his own mercurial mi 
has a freedom of spirit and i 
dence rarely encountered — in or 
the art world. 

Lasko was born in Berlin in 19 
took some of his early art training 
then moved to Canada in 1956 
that’s boring,’’ he tells me. ‘‘Say 
here in 1756.’’) He continued 
training at the Ecole des Beaux-é 
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Take a Hike... 
Bring Your Bike .. . 
Come in the Car... 


o matter how you 
travel, the Provincial 
Museum of Alberta 


welcomes summer 
visitors. The grounds 
are especially attractive at this 
season, and walkways invite you to 
explore for sculptural works 
fashioned by Alberta artists, a 
totem pole from British Columbia, 
fossils in the building stone, a 
mansion owned by the people of 
Alberta and many other surprises. 
We don’t sponsor the hanggliders 
who float toward the river below the 
Museum grounds, but we do realize 
that they are another tourist 
attraction! 
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by Indians prior to European 
contact, and describes the 
techniques used by archaeologists 
investigating a site. Beyond this 
display, the main Indian Gallery 
illustrates skills involved in living 
off the land. Some of the religious 
ceremonies and recreational 
activities that enrich Indian culture 
are described. Every child wants to 
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The John A.McDougall Tribute to the Indian Pony, by John B. Weaver. 





The Provincial Museum 
concentrates on the collection, 
preservation and display of material 
things relating to Alberta’s natural 
and human history. The curators 
are involved in ongoing research so 
exhibit information is vital and 
accurate. 

One such exhibit is in the 
main-floor Prehistory Gallery. {t 
displays tools and technology used 


see toys and canoes and an Indian 
pony. We have them here. 

After visiting this gallery you may 
wish to take a break in the Museum 
shop or the cafeteria. There may be 
a fiim, a cultural performance, a 
lecture in the auditorium, ora 
family craft program. Check with 
the information desk so you don’t 
miss anything. 

The Habitat Gallery provides a 
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quick tour to view representative 
animals “on location” in each of 
Alberta’s four geographic regions. 
Meticulous research and the skill of 
the artists, curators and 
taxidermists bring each scene to 
life. Look for a snake in the grass in 
one of the prairie region exhibits. 
Check to see if some of the parkland 
shorebirds really have only one leg. 
How many members of the deer 
family do we show in northern 
forest settings, and what hoofed 
white animal walks the dangerous 
ledges of the high mountains? 

The second floor Settlement 
Gallery has interesting old 
machinery, tools and photographs. 
Notice all the ingenious inventions 
designed to make work easier. 
including a foot-operated milking 
machine. The Harness Shop smelis 
of leather and oiled floors. As you 
proceed through the gallery you will 
discover toys, musical instruments 
and sports equipment of a bygone 
era. You will also walk through the 
magnificent Spiritual Life Gallery. 
The settlement artifacts are 
reminders that early life in Alberta 
was not just poverty and toil. 

Do you understand wolves? 
Check your beliefs against the 
information presented in the 
exhibit in Feature Gallery 1. Your 
children will enjoy the whimsical 
figures that represent the big bad 
wolves of fairy tales, and they will 
love to eavesdrop on the wolf pack 
as it howls in the “night.” 

The Geology Gallery is a favorite 
with children, 
too. They can 
touch the rocks 
and experience 
the tactile 
pleasure of 
different 
textures. The 
Mineral Gallery 
is a visual treat. 
Take time to 
walk into the 
adjoining alcove 
and see how 
fluorescent 


light changes from Alberta 
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dull minerals into a rainbow of 
colors. Our Dinosaur Gallery, less 
extensive than former years, still 
displays some imposing models 

and casts. Watch for changes to 
come in this gallery. We have fossil 
specimens of some huge ice-age 
mammals, and the exhibit planning 
is underway. 

Leave your nets behind, but take 
time to discover the beauty of 
butterflies as you enter this part of 
the natural history galleries. If you 
want to know how snakes move or 
what a wasp's nest is made from, 
you can learn as you go. Amateur 
bird watchers may find the name of 
a bird they have glimpsed in flight 
or see a magnificent whooping 


crane. In addition 
to displays, the a 
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involved in the 
conservation, 
study, and 
protection of 
wildlife. The final 
exhibit in this 
gallery brings 
these concerns to 
your attention. 
We hope you 
enjoy your \ 
visit and we 
will welcome 

you back, 
summer or 
winter. 
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Special Events 


CANADA DAY July 1, 1987 
Cafeteria Special, 

11:30 to 2 p.m. 

Make your own Sundae 

® Films on Canada 2 p.m. 
“Bring Us Your Dreams” 
“5,000 Miles” 

“Blessing on the Woods” 
“Awaken to Alberta” 

The following events 
have been planned by the 
Edmonton Needlecraft 
guild to enhance the 
Museum's exhibit, The Art 
of the Needle. 


NEEDLEWORK 
DEMONSTRATIONS: 

® Eva Tomiuk 

Ukrainian embroidery 
July 5, 1987, 2 to 4 p.m. 
© Armande Jones and 
Edith Radke 

General embroidery 

July 8, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 


Take a hike east from the museum. Discover the charm 
of Edmonton’s Friendly Neighborhood. 


Explore the fascinating shops. You'll find everything from 
antiques fo boutiques! And don’t miss the chocolate shops 
and the bookstores and the delis and all sorts of other things 
you'll discover by happy accident, 


Don't shop until you drop! Rest in the park, or stroll by some 
of the sites we have described here. Enjoy! 








TEL 





Giles Meat Market (1915) 
Survives as an example of the 
architecture common to many of 
the early shops. 


VILLA AVE. 


e@ Jane Fullerton 
Crazy quilting 
July 12, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 


E 





® Stephanie Brand 

Pulled thread quilting 
July 12, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 
® Tarman Torres 
Ecuadorian embroidery 
July 19, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 
@ Mrs. Eisenbart 
Hungarian embroidery 
July 26, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 
@ Mary Zvonkovic 
Croation embroidery 

Aug. 9, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 
@ Sharon Kuipers 

Machine embroidery 

Ang. 16, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 


The Edmonton, Yukon and Pucific Railway wos lounched to serve 
fhe Yukon gold rush. The rush “fizzled” even before tracks were 
complete through the Groat Rovine, Canadian Northem (now CN) 
bought and extended the EYPR fo join their northern line. Trains 


operated until 1928; some remnants of the line are stil! visibie. 





-—>) 


This building, McCray’s Garage 
~ (1914), once served as an 
overnight depot for private cars. 
Many houses had stables, but few 
had garages until the 1930s. 


@ Kaarina Leino 

Finnish embroidery 

Aug. 23, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 
© Mrs. Wojda, Mrs. 
Najfeldt, and Mrs. 
Skrzypek 

Polish embroidery 

Aug. 30, 1987, 1 to 4 p.m. 


CHILDREN’S 
EMBROIDERY 
WORKSHOP 

Children! Experience 
working with needle and 
thread. 

A junior program for 
ages 5 to 7 Wednesday, 
July 22, and again on 
Tuesday, August 18, from 
1 to 2:30 p.m. 

A senior program for 
ages 8 to 12, on Thursday, 
July 23, and again on 
Wednesday, August 19, 
both are from 1 to 3 p.m. 

Pre-registration is 
required one week in 
advance. Calf 427-1766 
weekdays. 




































[a] The PROVINCIAL MUSEUM OF ALBERTA is the starting 

place. 

* See everything from beavers to bishops to butterflies. 

* Catch a cultural performance, special exhibit, craft 
demonstration, film or lecture; browse in the bookshop. 

* Trace the shapes of fossil shells and corals in the 
Tyndall stone exterior; imagine the stories being told 
in the petroglyphs and sculpture. 


Open daily 10 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
Cafeteria: 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. weekdays 

10 a.m. - 6 p.m. weekends. 
Parking on site. 





\ [5] Christ Church Angilcan) 
d_ has massive Douglas 


eben exposed in “revealed 
— 


construction’ style. The gt 
[6] Poul Kane Park wos named after desk In the sanctuary is 
6) a noted Canadian artist who spent traditional, with dec 
the winter of 1846/47 In Fort carved in England abou 
Edmonton. Stop for a picnic, a Pleose note the invitatk 
romp In the playground or to join 
In the fun of children’s programs. 




































(1915) has classictal ¢ 
glass windows placed 
with unique panels ¢ 
missionaries in early Ind 
encompments, 






[¥] Groat Ravine Bridge (1911) 








spans the Groat Ravine, both 
named after Matcolm Groat, a The Buena Vista Building is the eartlest apa 
Hudson Bay employes who came In the area, dating from 1912. 


to Fort Edmonton in 1861. After 

years of careful saving, he Investig 
in 1000 acres of row land. His 
estate extended as far as you can 
see from this bridge, excluding 
land across the river. 









record in the 









Albedit) past ls on 
I. OWPDIAL ARCHIVES; the 
Colleghn of istorica! photographs 
is oul nding 





i [3] GOVERNMENT HOUSE is a 
oye AM ib 4:30 PM weekdays; gracious old mansion dating from 


1912. Mis faced with sandstone ROSS SS = 

quarried near Calgary and placed st Sis orl as Oe are [Sy 

by Scottish stonemasons. M2 FIND eA <e 
Alberto’s Lieutenant Governors [4] CONFEDERATION SQUARE wos bullt to honour Canada’s 


Centennial (year). The colourtut flags represent our 
Resiored in 1967, the house Is now provinces and territories, tlt 
used for government conferences 
ond official entertaining. 


~ Tours most Sundays. Please 


; 
; resided here from 1812 untit 1938. 
\ 
' 


ip 
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Hike west from the 
museum. 


D 






Allow one hour 
lags to see two of 
CY Edmonton's 
So, heritage districts. 


s) 


o 
ep 
3) 
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— [5] Ts magnificent totem pole is 
abstract scul topped by an owl, Alberta's 

neathaw in this me Provincial Bird, and was presented 

fountain is to the people of Alberta to 

based on Greek commemorate the World University 

legends. Games, 1983. 








The view is terrific; 
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moving along the = \ 

csremeeacah Va = | 

Fort Edmonton. pera ES 
le ol AMUN. 

Watch for aL eee ones ae 

hanggliders! 5 peer 


[7] This stump is a fine example of ca 


petrified wood, the provinelal 
Stone of Alberta The Carriage House once lodged Government House 


Staff; the Lieutenant Govemor's coach was kept beneath 
ow the residence. Imagine the elegance of such leisurely 
os trovell 
Q 
es a fe 

































































Cafeteria Special Cafeteria Special 12 § Cafeteria Special Cafeteria Special 
— 11:30-2 p.m. — 11:30-2 pm. — 11:30-2 p.m. — Klondike — 11:30-2 p.m. — Klondike 
Roast pork dinner, $5.95 Strawberry Festival Days Special, $6.25 Buffalo Burger and 
DISPLAYS from the DISPLAYS from the Wagner DISPLAY from the Alberta trimmings, $3,25 
Devonian Botanic Garden — Natural Area, Clifford E. Natural Resources Science DISPLAY from Elk Island 
1-4 p.m, Lee Nature Sanctuary — 1-4 Centre — 1-4 p.m. National Park — 1-4 p.m. 
“icra eh nga the ” p.m. FILM — Jee Far Country” FILMS — “Elk Island: 

ay: fs: easons” slide presentation ving a Treasure: (1955, color, 97 min.) Managing a Sanctuary”, 

4 A on the Devonian Botanic eet pie say ——. A lively western set in the “The Great Buffalo Saga” 

aed Garden — 2 p.m. E. Lee Nature Sanctuary” gold rush days of the 


Yukon, and partly filmed 
near Jasper, Alberta. 

Stars James Stewart, Walter 
Brennan. Courtesy of the 
Edmonton Film Society 

—2 p.m. 







ley Uni slide programs — 2 p.m. 


tassiclo! staid . 
3 placed sidsWs 
nels pictur 
1 early Indien 











































































































SUNDAY LISTINGS 











Cafeteria Special Cafeteria Special Cafeteria Special Cafeteria Special Cafeteria Special 
— 11:30-2 p.m. 4 — 11:30-2 p.m. — 11:30-2 oa - sage ® — 11:30-2 p.m. a3 — 11:30-2 Sich 30 
Heritage Day Chinese Raspberry Festival Chicken Dinner, $5.95 Steak Dinner, $5.95 Back-to-School, Make 
. Buffet, $5.95 DISPLAYS from DISPLAY from the DISPLAY from Vista 33 your Own Sundae - *" 
= — DISPLAYS from Rutherford House, Alberta Pioneer Railway § — Alberta Government DISPLAY from the Old 
z Canada’s Aviation Hall Museum — 1-4 p.m. Telephones — 1-4 p.m. Strathcona Model and 
= dp of Fame — 1-4 p.m. FILM — “North Slide program and film, Toy Museum ~— 1-4 p.m. 
) Canada’s Aviation Hall America” The White Alberta Government Video program on the 
of Fame video program Cultural Heritage, Pass and Yukon Railroad § Telephones — 2 p.m. Old Strathcona Museum 
C5 and film — 2 p.m. Historic Sites — 1-4 p.m. —2 p.m. 
Video programs on ugh 
2) Rutherford House, a=. 
Strathcona 4 ba 
<t Archaeological Centre pectac 
and the Ukrainian “Ride into History” ean 7 
Cultural Heritage —2 p.m. ee 





Village — 2 p.m. 








Alberta Natural Resources Science Centre 


This summer come out to the 
Alberta Natural Resources Science 
Centre to talk with our interpreters 
and investigate our displays on Air, 
Water, Land, Forests, and Energy. 
Children, bring your parents and a 
picnic lunch to eat in our park, 
then come inside to get a feel for 
natural resources in our discovery 
room “Explorations.” 

Mark these dates on your 


calendar so that you won't miss our 


special events: 
Air Day — July 1 
noon to 5 p.m. 

Examine displays and models 
and view demonstrations (weather 
permitting) of air sports such as 
flying, bailooning and soaring. 
There will be crafts and surprises 
for the children. 

Energy/Solar Day 
Aug. 9, noon to 5 p.m. 

Enjoy displays and hands-on 
activities related to Energy and the 
Sun. 

Children's Science 
Adventure Camps 

Once again our Science Camps 

will be offered for children ages 





Making giant bubbles, one of the 
many activities involving air, 
during AIR DAY on July 1, 1987. 


Recent Donations 
to the Human 
History Section 


M. Jean Bannerman, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Clothing 
Brent Bard, Edmonton; 
Cast iron ball ’ 
Diana Chow, Edmonton; 4 
Banner 

Allison Colborne, S 
Edmonton; Clothing 
Cathy Figol, Edmonton; 
Slippers 

Roger Frost, Edmonton; Boy 
Scout books, decal, Cub flag 
Dr. D.C. Hamm, Edmonton; 
Jeweller's bench with 
accessories, suitcase, 
shopping bag, toy dump 
truck, men's collars, and 
collar bag 

G.J. Harnots, Vital Grandin 
Centre Curator, St. Albert; 
Chasubie, burses, stoles, 
maniples, chalice veils, 


























7 to 12 on Wednesdays from 1 to 4 
p.m. during July and August. To 
register please phone 427-9490. 
Please register early as space is 
limited. Camps and dates are as 
follows: 

Eco-Day: Find our what lives in 
and around a pond. Come prepared 
to get wet. Bring extra clothes! Ages 
8 to 12 on July 22 and August 5, 
1987. 

Geo-Day: Explore the river bank 
and Science Centre. Learn how to 
tell rocks from minerals. Go 
prospecting for coal and other 
minerals. Ages 8 to 12 on July 15, 
August 12 and 26, 1987. 

Forests and Me: Explore the 
wilds of the Strathcona Science 
Park. Look for clues to discover 
what lives in the forests of our city 
parks. Ages 7 to 9 on July 29; 8 to 
12 on July 8; 10 to 12 on August 
19, 1987. 

The Alberta Natural Resources 
Science Centre is open from 10 
a.m. to 6 p.m. daily until Labor Day. 

The Science Centre is located 
within the Strathcona Science Park 
on 17th Street between Highway 16 
and Baseline Road (101 Avenue). 
For further information please call 
427-9490. 





humeral veil, purificators, 
altar cloth 

James Hawk, Edmonton; 
Foot warmer 

P. Henry, Edmonton; Print, 
oak chairs 

Roberta Hursey, Edmonton; 
Toy 

Ruth McConnell, Edmonton; 
Clothing 

Pat McCormack, Edmonton; 
Shopping bag 

Elva Taylor, Edmonton; Box 
of “Rexall Orderlies” 

Harold C. Taylor, Edmonton; 
Men’s skates, license plates 
Phyllis Twidt, Westlock; Coat 
Helen White, Winfield, B.C.: 
Plates 

Robert Willis, Edmonton; 
Washing machine 

Nick and Millie Zawalykut, 
Edmonton; Radio/record 
players, records, radio/tv, 
tricycle. 





Feature Exhibits 


ART OF THE NEEDLE 

Each item in this exhibit of 
needlework from moosehair trinket 
box to richly embroidered tea gown 
demonstrates imaginative use of 
materials and outstanding 
workmanship. An intricately 
embroidered crazy quilt of the 





WOLVES: MYTH AND REALITY 

An exhibit that looks at wolves. 
their habitats and their 
relationships with people. It 
features a “howling booth” in which 
you can experience the calls of 
wolves in the wild. On display 
through 1987. 





Gauntlets — silk thread on native smoke-tanned caribou hide, with 
unsmoked hide vamp and cuff. Subarctic, circa 1905. 





1880's introduces the show. Twenty- 
four art pieces, including some 
spectacular ecclesiastical 
vestments, display the 
contemporary application of 
materials and techniques. 

On display to October 24, 1987. 


Storyteller is a bi-monthly 
publication of the Provincial Museum 
of Alberta that telis the story of 
Alberta's natural and human history 
while presenting the activities and 
priorities of the Provincial Museum. 
If you would like to receive 
Storyteller every two months, drop 
us a line. It's free! Write: The Editor, 
Storyteller, Alberta Culture, 
Provincial Museum of Alberta. 

12845 - 102 Avenue, Edmonton. 
Alberta TSN OM6. 

The Provincial Museum is 
administered by Alberta Culture. 


HARRY POLLARD'’S WORLD 
This exhibit highlights some of 
the outstanding international 
photography of Harry Pollard 
(1880-1968). The 60 prints on 
display are part of a 12,000 image 
collection and were produced from 
original Pollard negative. These are 
in the Provincial Archives of 
Alberta's photographic collection. 
On display to mid August, 1987. 























Open Daily 

10 a.m. - 8 p.m. 

Parking on site 

Telephone 427-1730 

Recorded Information 
427-1786 

Public Programs 427-1766 

12845 - 102 Avenue 

Bus Route #1 

CAFETERIA - 454-7926 

10 a.m. - 5 p.m. Weekdays 

10 a.m. - 6 p.m. Weekends 

SUNDAY GOVERNMENT 

HOUSE TOURS are available 

every half hour from 11 a.m. 

to 4:30 p.m. Please call 427- 

7362 for reservations. 
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was able to do the kind of work he 

wanted, but that Golden Artists’ Colors 

in New Berlin, New York often devoted 
their labs to special research. ‘‘I told 

them that in Edmonton, we can go from 
~30°C to + 30°C within the space of six 
months. And they said, ‘That’s great!’ 
Sure enough, when we tested the panel 
(on the actual Education North wall) we 
did get a —- 30 and then a + 30 right near 
the end of the test.’’ 

Golden Artists’ delivered an acrylic- 
based product to Yates that fulfilled his 
requirements for ‘‘permanency, rich- 
hess of hue and spreading power.’’ They 
even built in protection from ultraviolet 
Tays, in the form of a UV absorber, 
which absorbs UVs away from pigment 
molecules, and a UV stabilizer, which 
‘absorbs the energy. There was one 
drawback to the new paint. Some of 
Yates’ favorite colours just weren’t 
hardy enough. ‘‘The reds and the cad- 
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i, in 1962 to work as a house painter. 


retains a noticeable German accent. 


myself up, I see all kinds of things.”’ 
Example 1: 


e sinuous ‘‘found sculptures’’. 
‘ Example 2: 


of cut them up for a series of collages. 
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Lasko follows his own muse 


=R Montreal and the Kootenay School of 

Art in British Columbia. Most of his 
y training came from Calgary’s Alberta 
4. College of Art. He came to Edmonton 


on Today, Lasko is easily recognisable. 
&,  He’s tall — over six feet. His thinning 
~, hair is shoulder-length. Otherwise clean- 

4 shaven, a tuft of beard extends a few 
' inches from his chin. He favors a beret 
(he has several, from magenta to pale 

Ps blue), a brightly-colored knit vest, and 
_ sandals. His voice, deep and resonant, 


Although Lasko majored in sculpture 
at ACA, his work is anything but pre- 
%. dictable. He hops between styles and 
} media as if crossing a stream from rock 
to rock. He has sculpted, painted, 
pasted, assembled, and molded. He has 
1 made art from rusty bolts and bedsheets 
"®* and well as canvas and colour. “‘I seize 
e’~=—s opportunity,’’ he says. ‘‘When I open 


When Lasko lived in 
fn Victoria, an arbutus tree (a tree prized 
for its flowers and intricately-patterned 
Bis branches) blew over hear his home. 
Lasko literally took it apart, cropping 
away bits of it like a sculptor at a marble 

block, and came up with a group of 


One of Lasko’s fellow 
, tenants in the Weinlos Building sold 
© magazines. Lasko discovered the man 
had a big stack of old magazines he was 
about to discard. Seizing the opportuni- 
- ty, Lasko took them to his studio and 


He’s used crushed, discarded culvert 

pipes (he liked them, he says, because 

e, ‘‘They looked soft but were hard.’’) 
He’s made mosaics from broken croc- 

ne  kery. He’s used steel reinforcing bars 
- for large wire sculptures (‘‘That was 
i fun,’’ he recalls. ‘‘It was like drawing in 


miums were the first to go,’’ Yates says 
mournfully. But he is happy with the 12 
colours that were delivered: he barely 
has any left. 

Finally, the edges of the panel re- 
quired three coats of protectant. ‘First, 
there’s a paint to flatten all the wood 
fibres. Next, there’s vinyl coating with 
aluminum particles, which are like 
molecular shingles. Then there’s a pro- 
tecting varnish against moisture and 
wind, and that’s a hard surface.” 
That's the simple synopsis. The com- 
plexity of the new system was not lost 
on the people who sprayed the first 
stack of 200 panels. ‘‘The first time they 
did it, they did it wrong,’’ Yates says. 
**They had three coats of aluminum in- 
stead.’’ The panels went back to New 
York. 

At this point, I ask how much each 
panel had cost. I knew that much of the 
research and the testing had been 
donated and that Yates himself was 
donating his time. (He had won a Mc- 
Calla professorship which allowed him 
to take some time off from teaching). 
He says he’s never figured it out on a 
per panel basis. Derhonstrating what 
I’m beginning to think is his obsessive 
desire to understand and examine 
thoroughly everything he sees, he takes 
a pencil and does a set of calculations 
on a piece of paper. ‘‘Two hundred and 


space.’’) He’s worked with jars and toys 
and kitchen utensils, 

Is there anything Lasko can’t turn 
into art? ‘‘Yes,’’ he grins. The air. I’m 
not into perfuming it,’’ 

Lasko has lived in Edmonton, off 
and on, for twenty-five years, but he re- 
mains on the fringe of the city’s art 
world. Oxford Framing is the only com- 
mercial space that’s shown his work. 
He’s never exhibited at a public gallery. 

Nor does he sell much — the occa- 
sional work to a private collector. He’s 
had no corporate or government buyers 
(he’s not quite indifferent to this). One 
of his paper constructions uses Alberta 
Art Foundation stationery, whose slo- 
gan ‘‘Discover Alberta Art’’ becomes a 
wry comment on Lasko’s situation . He 
earns his living as caretaker of the 
Weinlos Building, where he lives and 
works. 

Perhaps what’s kept him on the 
fringe is the bewildering variety of his 
work. Perhaps dealers and curators 
simply don’t know what to make of 
him. ‘‘His work is unusual and Lasko’s 
unusual,’’ says Doug Wright, owner of 
Oxford Framing. Lasko’s last show, an 


installation of painted panels, was held - 


at Oxford in 1984. 

Pierre Guy is an adult art education 
consultant at Alberta Culture, He first 
met Lasko as a fellow ACA student. 
**Lasko doesn’t say ‘here’s my band- 
wagon — get on it,’ ’’ Guy explains. 
“‘He has a way of not giving you a 
handle. I’ve known Lasko for a long 
time and I don’t understand him.”’ 

- Neither does Lasko chase after ex- 
hibitions. Wright says ‘‘He doesn’t 
seem to need the formal recognition of 
the galleries’’. 

Then there’s the difficulty of sep- 
arating the man from his work. In his 
upcoming show for The Works festival, 


forty dollars per panel,’’ is his verdict. 
*“But you have to remember a lot of this 
material was done by volunteers.”’ 

Over a year after he started West and 
North, the first complete test panel was 
mounted near the upper right-hand cor- 
ner, like a postage stamp, on the north 
wall of Education North. The panel 
stayed up from November 1985 to May 
1986, without, according to the Home 
Economics tristimulus colourimeter, 
signs of fading. ‘‘We took 39 digital 
readings’’ Yates recalls. ‘We measured 
it before and after it was up. The 
changes were just minute; in fact, the 
equipment is so sensitive, the changes 
could even have been due to tempera- 
ture changes in the laboratory.”’ 

The peaceful months of painting in 
the school classroom by the sunlight (he 
stopped painting when the sun went 
down) came only after one last flurry of 
preparatory activity. With an armload 
of statistics, documentation and ideas, 
Yates sought funding. The project 
received money from seven different 
sources: the McCalla award, the univer- 
sity’s Emil Skarin Fund, the Alma 
Mater Fund, the University/Communi- 
ty Special Projects Fund, the Friends of 
the University, the Central Research 
Fund of the university, the President’s 
Trust and the Alberta Art Foundation. 
“It was a real eye-opener as far as pro- 





Lasko has turned his apartment into a 
work of art. In the same dripping, vivid 
colours as his truck, he’s painted the 
walls, the floors, the chairs, the kitchen 
utensils — even a jacket hanging on the 
‘wall. He calls it the Lasko Helmut 
Walther Von Scheliha Museum. 

When the artist’s materials are so 
literally personal, where does the art 
stop and the artist begin? Knowing the 
man is important to understanding the 
art, says Wright; Guy simply affirms 
‘*Lasko’s art is Lasko’’. 

Meanwhile, Lasko keeps working. 
Sometimes he finds himself on the 
leading edge — as in 1965, when he ex- 
hibited a sculpture of neon tubes. 
Sometimes, as in his current work, 
which recalls Jackson Pollock, he seems 
to be looking back. But neither is really 
the case — Lasko is simply indifferent 
to the fashions of the art world. 

‘I’m an individual,’’ he says. ‘‘I 
don’t belong to any school. I’ve got a 
need to create — I’m not doing it for 
anyone else.’’ He means it. Although 
some consider him one of the finest 


cess goes,’’ Yates says. ‘‘It was depen- 
dent, in our time of recession, on good 
will. I have a tremendous feeling of 
responsibility.’’ . 

But he feels it’s this sense of respon- 
sibility that gives him the freedom he 
needs. Yates says faith in the artist 
allows the artist to continue making art. 
Just as he found each panel he painted 
generated themes and connections to 
the next, Yates sees what he calls ‘‘a 
culmination of everything I have felt in 
my Own painting and in others’ paint- 
ings’’ as the beginning of something 
bigger. 

“In painting landscapes, I get a real 
sense of motion,’’ he says. ‘‘When I 
used to sit down in front of a scene with 
a sketchbook, I realized when I move 
my head, the relation changed. It was a 
sense also that I could move in time and 
that could be amalgamated into the 
painting.’’ He calls this relation, this 
feeling, a ‘‘corridor of communication’’ 
wherein mothing is stable, not even the 
prairie, not even the mountains. 

“It’s very much related to this 
region,’’ Yates says. ‘‘We’re west and a 
little bit north.’”? With the open prairie 
and the big sky, everything becomes 
even more grand, Yates believes. ‘‘It’s 
swelling in your head and you can get it 
to your paint brush, but it’s not passive. 
It’s dynamic,’’ 


Lasko: making air into art? 


figurative sculptors in the province, 
Lasko no longer sculpts. ‘‘When you do 
sculpture you usually work for someone 
else. I despise that. I want to work for 
myself.’’ And it’s the work, the actual 
process of art-making, that appeals to 
him. The art itself is less important. 
Lasko’s probably discarded or recycled 
most of what he’s wrought. Layered 
beneath the surfaces of some of his 
paintings are as many as eight others. 
He has little use for finished things, 
things that present no further oppor- 
tunities. ‘‘It’s no excitement for me to 
be the keeper,’’ he says. 

“‘Lasko does art for the right rea- 
sons,’’ says Pierre Guy. ‘‘There is one 
thing he is very consistent in — he’s true 
to himself. He’s got a lot of friends, and 
he’s kind of influential in that he stands 
for someting — a sense of freedom.”’ 

As for Lasko, he says his Museum 
has completed a cycle for him. He’s 
going to put down his paints for a while, 
bring out the pencils and pens, and 
draw for a year or two. He’s looking 
forward to starting something new. 
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Where to find them. wes 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 10056 101A av 
(Rice Howard Way). 


SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL SQUARE 
102av&100st. 


CHATEAU LACOMBE 10111 Bellamy Hill, 
428-6613. 


JOHN JANZEN NATURE CENTRE near 
Fort Edmonton park, 434-7446. 


YARDBIRD SUITE 10203 86av, 428-6611. 
CENTENNIAL LIBRARY THEATRE 7 Sir 
Winston Churchill Square, 423-2331. 


EDMONTON NORTHLANDS FAIR- 
GROUNDS between 113&118av and 73&78st, 
471-7210. 


RAMADA RENAISSANCE HOTEL 10155 
10st, 423-4811 


CALDER LIBRARY 13303 127st, 454-9321. 


CASTLE DOWNS LIBRARY 15333 Castle 
Downs rd, 456-9616. 


NEW VISIONS GALLERY 12547-102av, 
425-9882. 


HIGHLANDS LIBRARY 6710-118av, 471-2407. 


DEVCNIAN BOTANIC GARDEN off highway 
19 to Devon, 987-3054. 


BEARCLAW GALLERY 9724 111av, 479-8502 
GALLERY ON WHYTE 10640-82av, 465-3406. 
PAUL KANE PARK 102av & 12st. 


THE MARC BISTRO & GALLERY 10405 
Jasper av. 


SOUTHGATE LIBRARY Southgate shopping 
centre, 434-9535. 


LONDONDERRY LIBRARY 308 London- 
derry mall, 478-2811. 


STRATHCONA SCIENCE CENTRE off 17st 
between Baseline rd & hw 16, 427-9490. 


MULTIPURPOSE RUMPUS ROOM 93523 
Jasper av, 425-9952. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH 12530 110av, 454-8073. 


KAASA THEATRE Jubilee Auditorium, 114st 
& 87av, 432-0925. 


PRINCESS THEATRE 10337 82av, 433-5785. 
CALDER LIBRARY 13303 127st, 454-9321. 


EDMONTON SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE 
11211 142st, 451-7722. 

THE SCREENING ROOM 9523 Jasper av, 
425-9952. 

SUB THEATRE Students’ Union Building, U 
of A, 432-4764. 


THE WORKS Info on all exhibits and activi- 
ties Alberta Part Art, 425-9882. 


1, Wednesday 


EVENTS 
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Works, Metropolitan Building, check times 
at info booth on Churchill Sq. 

THE WORKS EXHIBITION TOURS depart 
info booth, Churchill Sq downtown, 2:30pm 
& 6:30pm. 

ARTISTS’ MARKET & INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD/BEVERAGE FAIR The Works, Sir W. 
Churchill Sq downtown, 11:30am-9pm. 
DUCK DECOY EXHIBIT carving and paint- 
ing of decoys, John Janzen Nature Centre, 
noon-4pm. 


be ee i 

PRINCESS THEATRE The Bank Dick, 7pm; 
The Bride Wore Black, 8:45pm. 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE Flyers, noon 
1pm 3pm 4pm 6pm 7pm 9pm; Grand Can- 
yon, 11am 2pm 5pm 8pm. Adults $4 Child/Sr 
$2; Phil Collins laser show, 8:15pm. Adults 
$5 Child/Sr $3. 


CONCERTS secant nl a ate 
JAZZ CITY Jean Beaudet & Quartet, Centen- 
nial library theatre, 7pm; Nexus, Yardbird 
Suite, 8pm; Jazz City Allstars, Chateau La- 
combe, 9pm; Bill Emes, Chateau Grill, 10pm. 
JAZZ STREET Jane Bunnet, Lew Tabackin, 
Obo Addy, Churchill Sq downtown, all day 
to 9pm. 


CHILDREN _. 


MAGIC RIVER PUPPET THEATRE Capital 
City park programs, Kinsmen park, John 
Walter Museum, ipm&3pm 


2, Thursday 


EVENTS 
4-H BEEF SHOW & SALE Edmonton North- 
lands Fairground, all day. 

DRAWING FROM ALIVE MODEL See July1. 
DUCK DECOY EXHIBIT See Julyt. 

THE MAGIC OF RAKU Glass biowing, The 
Works, Churchili Sq downtown, Noon. 
ARTISTS’ MARKET & INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD/BEVERAGE FAIR See July 1. 

THE WORKS EXHIBITION TOURS See 
July 1. 

LUNCHEON FEATURING CONTEMPORA- 
RY JEWELRY SCULPTURE The Works, 
Ramada Renaissance Hotel, Noon, $10.95, 
Reservations Recommended. 


i) eS ee 
EDMONTON SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE 
U2 Laser Show, 9:30, other shows See July 
L 
PRINCESS THEATRE The Gods Must Be 
Crazy, 7pm; The Mosquito Coast, 9:30pm. 
NATIONAL FILM THEATRE Roxy theatre, 
9:15pm. 
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CHILDREN 


MAGICAL SUMMER Calder library, Juggling 
movie, 2pm. Castle Downs library, Beast of 
Mr. Racine, Witch Crafty, 2pm. 


CONCERTS 


JAZZ CITY Reflexionen, Centennial library 
theatre, 7pm; Yardbird Allstars, Yardbird 
Suite, 8pm; Nothin’ But the Blues, Chateau 
Lacombe, 9pm; Bill Emes, Chateau Grill, 
10pm. 

JAZZ STREET Nexus, Mike Giilespie 
band, Jane Bunnet, Big Miller band, Sir W. 
Churchill Sq downtown, ail day to 9pm. 


3, Friday 


EVENTS 
4-H BEEF SHOW & SALE See July2. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF FRAMING The Works, 
New Visions Gallery, 10am-5pm. 


DRAWING FROM ALIVE MODEL See July1. 
DUCK DECOY EXHIBIT See July1 
THE MAGIC OF RAKU See July2 


ARTISTS’ MARKET & INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD/BEVERAGE FAIR See July1. 


THE WORKS EXHIBITION TOURS See 
July 1. 


LUNCHEON FEATURING CONTEMPORA- 
RY SCULPTURE/JEWELRY See July2. 


af a gh a A i 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE Pride And Prejudice, 
7pm; The Gods Must Be Crazy, 9:30. 











Ch De 
MAGICAL SUMMER Highlands library, Dra- 
gon castie, Last of the Red Hot Dragons, 
Clever Hiko Ichi, 2pm. 


CONCERT ees 
JAZZ CITY Dave Holland, Muhal Richard 
Abrams, Centennial library theatre, 7pm; 
Yardbird Alistars, Yardbird Suite, 8pm; Dixie- 
land extravaganza, Chateau Lacombe, 9pm; 
Dixie!, Chateau Grill, 10pm. 

JAZZ STREET Mike Gillespie band, Tom 
Foster quintet, Big Miller band, Churchill Sq 
downtown, all day to 9pm. 


4, Saturday 


EVENTS 


ECOLOGY OF MINISTIK HILLS all week- 
end. Register in advance with Devonian 
Botanic Gardens. $45, 987-3054. 


DRAWING FROM ALIVE MODEL See July1. 
MEET BRIAN CLARK, NATIVE CANADIAN 


472-6264 


AiA 6264, 


FRIEND Tne classic 4920s oe 
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SCULPTOR The Works, Bearciaw Gallery, 
ipm-4pm. 

MEET KETTLE SHOEMAKER-ROSS, AL- 
BERTAN LANDSCAPE PAINTER The Works, 
Gallery On Whyte, 1pm-4pm. 

WILD ROSE NATURE CAMPFIRE family 
event with saskatoon berry bannock, wild 
tea & stories. John Janzen Nature centre, 
7pm-9pm. 

THE MAGIC OF RAKU See July2. 

DUCK DECOY EXHIBIT See July1. 
ARTISTS’ MARKET & INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD/SEVERAGE FAIR See July1. 


THE WORKS EXHIBITION TOURS See July1. 


FILM eS 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2 
PRINCESS THEATRE The Incredible Jour- 


ney, 1:30pm, $1 adm; Pride and Prejudice, 
7pm; Bliss, 9:30pm. 


CONCERTS 


JAZZ CITY Celso Machado, Centennial 
library theatre, 7pm; Yardbird Allstars, Yard- 
bird Suite, 8pm; Abdullah Ibrahim & Ekaya, 
Chateau Lacombe, 9pm; Bill Emes, Chateau 
Grill, 10pm. 

JAZZ STREET Jim Pinchin quintet, Penguins 
on Broadway, Mike Gillespie band, Owen 
Howard band, Churchill Sq downtown, all 
day to 9pm. 





5, Sunday 


EVENTS. 


REDWATER SAND HILL NATURAL AREA 
offered by Devonian Botanic Garden, 9am- 
late afternoon, $29. 


DRAWING FROM ALIVE MODEL See July1. 


MEET BRIAN CLARK, NATIVE CANADIAN 
SCULPTOR See July4. 


MEET KETTLE SHOEMAKER-ROSS, LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTER See July4. 


THE MAGIC OF RAKU See July2. 
DUCK DECOY EXHIBIT See July1. 


ARTISTS’ MARKET & INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD/BEVERAGE FAIR See July}, 


THE WORKS EXHIBITION TOURS See 
July 1, 


FILM 


SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE The Adventures Of 
Robin Hood, 7pm, Bad Timing: A Sensual 
Obsession, 9:30pm. 


CONCERTS 


CAFE THEATRE IN THE PARK Paul Kane 
Park, Noon-4:30pm 


JAZZ CITY Yardbird Allstars, Yardbird Suite, 
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8pm; Bill Emes, Chateau Grill, 10pm. 


JAZZ STREET Jim Pinchin quintet, Big 
Miller band, Lew Tabackin, EdJE, Churchill 
Sq downtown, all day to 9pm. 


6, Monday 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE Animal Crackers, 
7pm: Shame, 9pm. 


7, Tuesday 


EVENTS 


GARDEN SAFARI return trip bus ride de- 
parts Devonian Botanica! Garden, 10:30am- 
3:30pm. $10 incl. lunch 


LEDGES’ LITERARY READINGS by Edges 
writers, The Marc Bistro And Gallery, 8:00pm. 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE Jesus Christ Super- 
star, 7pm; Lenny, 9:30pm. 


CHILDREN 


MAGICAL SUMMER Southgate library, 
Hawaiian lei crafts, 2:15pm; Highlands, Lon- 
donderry & Calder libraries, puppetry crafts 
& shows, 2pm. 


8, Wednesday 


EVENTS 


EVENING WALKS WITH AHORTICULTUR- 
ALIST Devonian Botanic Gardens, 7pm- 
8:30pm 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE It's a Gift, 7pm; Melvin 
And Howard, 8 45pm. 


CHit DREN s— Saat Lat 
NATURE STUDY II teens, Devonian Botanic 
Gardens, $9, al! day 
SCRAPER CAPERS archaeology daycamp, 
1-4pm. $3/session or $15/seven. 


FAMILY FUN benefit performance with the 
Kenuppets, juggling. musicians and magi- 
cians, SUB theatre, 5pm. 


9, Thursday 


ee 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 
PRINCESS THEATRE The Man Who Knew 
Too Much, 7pm; Radio Days, 9:30pm. 


NATIONAL FILM THEATRE Roxy theatre, 
9:15pm. 


CHILDREN 


MAGICAL SUMMER Calder library, Build 
your own magical realm (must bring shoe- 
box} 2pm; Centennial library, films: Dragon 
Castle, Lentile, Sometimes | Wonder, 2pm. 
NATURE STUDY DAYCAMP |} Devonian 
Botanic Garden, $7, all day. 


10, Friday 
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FILM 


SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE Laser Space, 


all other shows See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE Radio Days, 7pm, 
Bring On The Night, 9pm. 


CHILDREN 


MAGICAL SUMMER Highlands library, Coo- 


kie goes to the Hospital 


CABBAGES AND KINGS FILMS Highlands 
Library, 6710-118av 2pm. 471-2407. 


11, Saturday 


EVENTS 


WAGNER NATURAL FOREST AREA Devon- 
ian Botanical Gardens, to 4pm. 


LIGHT HORSE REGIONAL SHOW Edmon- 
ton Northlands Fairground. 8am-6pm. 


SUMMERFEST STREET PERFORMERS 
busking, downtown, All day 


WILD ROSE NATURE CAMPFIRE See July4. 


QA ES a Se 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE Rumpeistiltskin, 1:30 
pm, $1 adm; The Glenn Miller Story, 7pm, 
Radio Days, 9:30. 


THE SCREENING ROOM Homicidal, tipm, 
tam 


CHILDREN 
SCRAPER CAPERS See July8. 


12, Sunday 


EVENTS 


ART PARK Alberta Dance theatre performs, 
Borden Park, 3:15. 


BATTLE LAKE PARKLAND bus leaves 
Devonian Botanical Gardens, return trip 
9am-late afternoon, $29. 


LIGHT HORSE REGIONAL SHOW See 
July 11. 


SUMMERFEST STREET PERFORMERS 
See July 11. 


A a — i el 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE Witness, 7pm; Blood 
Simple, 9:30pm. 


13, Monday 


NEN SSS ee eee 
NATURE STUDY DAYCAMP I See July9. 


SUMMERFEST STREET PERFORMERS 
See July11, 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE Horsefeathers, 7pm; 
Sunset Boulevard, 8:30pm. 


14, Tuesday 


NEN = eee 
NATURE STUDY DAYCAMPS | See July9. 
SUMMERFEST STREET PERFORMERS 


See July 11. 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE King Of Hearts, 7pm; 
Men, 9:30pm. 


CHILDREN 


MAGICAL SUMMER Highlands library, 
Hingo bigo, 2pm; Southgate, film: Boy and 
the Snow Goose, Anansi the Spider, Amaz- 
ing 2:15pm; Calder library, Build your own 
magical realm (bring shoebox) 2pm., Wed. 


15, Wednesday 


EVENTS >= —— 


EVENING WALKS WITH A HORTICUL- 
TURALIST See July 8. 


KLONDIKE DAYS PARADE Klondike Days, 
downtown. 


SUMMERFEST STREET PERFORMERS 
See July 11. 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE You Can't Cheat An 
Honest Man, 7pm, The Hustler, 8:45pm. 


CHILDREN __ 
SCRAPER CAPERS See July 8. 


16, Thursday 


EVENTS 


SAFEWAY KLONDIKE BREAKFAST food & 
live entertainment, Centennial Library, 7am- 
9am, $1.49. 


CHILDREN ——— 
NATURE STUDY DAYCAMP | See July9. 


17, Friday 


EVENTS 


SAFEWAY KLONDIKE BREAKFAST See 
July 16. 


MADE IN THAILAND SHOW'S7 See July16. 


SUMMERFEST STREET PERFORMERS 
See July 11. 


FILM — 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE The Decline of the 
American empire, 7pm; Psycho, 9:30pm. 


CHILDREN 


MAGIC RIVER PUPPET THEATRE Capital 
City park programs, Kinsmen park, West 
Road picnic area, 1pm&3pm. 


MAGICAL SUMMER Highlands library, film: 
Rapunzel, Rumpelistiltskin, 2pm. 
CONCERTS 


NEIL DIAMOND Northlands Coliseum, 7pm 
tix: BASS. 


18, Saturday 


EVENTS ———— 
SAFEWAY KLONDIKE BREAKFAST See 
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July16, 
MADE IN THAILAND SHOW ’'87 See July16. 


SUMMERFEST STREET PERFORMERS 
See July 11. 


FILM 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July 2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE The Dark Crystal, 
1:30pm, adm $1; A Streetcar Named Desire, 
7pm; The Decline of the American Empire, 
9:30pm. 


THE SCREENING ROOM Corpse Grinders, 
t1pm&1am. 


CHILDREN 
SCRAPER CAPERS See July 8. 


19, Sunday 


EVENTS ——___ 


SAFEWAY KLONDIKE BREAKFAST See 
July 16. 


MADE IN THAILAND SHOW’S7 See July15. 


SUMMERFEST STREET PERFORMERS 
See July11. 


FILM 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE The Court Jester, 
7pm; Black Widow, 9:30pm 


CONCERTS — 


GEORGE STRAIT country singer George 
Strait with Ace in The Hole band. Northlands 
Coliseum, 7pm. tix: BASS. 


20, Monday 


EVENTS=== 


SAFEWAY KLONDIKE BREAKFAST See 
July16. 


MADE IN THAILAND SHOW '87 See July16. 
NATURE STUDY DAYCAMPS | See July9. 


At ——— a ee 
PRINCESS THEATRE Duck Soup, 7pm; 
Gallipoli, 9:36pm. 

CHILDREN ___ 

NATURE STUDY DAYCAMP | See July9. 




















21, Tuesday 


EVENTS 


SAFEWAY KLONDIKE BREAKFAST See 
July 16. 


GARDEN SAFARI See July7. 
MADE IN THAILAND SHOW’S7 See July16. 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE My Fair Lady, 7pm 
only. 


CHILDREN 


MAGICAL SUMMER Highlands library, pup- 
pet theatre, film: Charlie Brown, 2pm; South- 
gate library, dragon kites crafts, 2:15pm; 
Calder library, build your own magical realm 
(must bring shoebox}, 2pm 
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NATURE STUDY DAYCAMP | See July9. 


22, Wednesday 


EVENTS 


EVENING WALKS WITH A HORTICUL- 
TURALIST See July8. 


MADE IN THAILAND SHOW 67 See July16. 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE Never Give A Sucker 
An Even Break, 7pm; All The President's 
Men, 8:45pm. 


CHILDREN. 
NATURE STUDY Ii teens, See July 8 
SCRAPER CAPERS See July 8. 
pcg SCIENCES CENTRE Star Wonders, 

pm 


23, Thursday 


EVENTS 
MADE IN THAILAND SHOW 87 See July16. 


FILM ————————— 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2 


PRINCESS THEATRE And Now For Some- 
thing Completely Different, 7pm, The Assault. 
9pm. 


a Se 
NATURE STUDY DAYCAMPS | See July9 


MAGICAL SUMMER Calder library, Potluck 
Puppets, 2pm: Castle Downs library, film: 
Reluctant Dragon. Happy Birthday Moon, 
2pm. 


24, Friday — 


EVENTS > ae 
MADE IN THAILAND SHOW '87 See July16. 


FILM __ = 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE Annie Hall, 7pm; 
Rebel Without A Cause, 9:15pm. 


CHILDREN 


MAGICAL SUMMER Highlands library, film: 
Fish from Japan, Moonbeam Princess, Ana- 
tole, 2pm. 


25, Saturday 


0 
MADE IN THAILAND SHOW '87 See Juiy16. 


NEBULOUS REBELS GARAGE SALE with 
mysterious breakfast deal, Multipurpose 
Rumpus Room, 9am ‘tii everybody goes 
away. 


FILM 


SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE The Ghost And Mr. 
Chicken, $1, 1:30pm.; 84 Charing Cross 
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Road, 7pm; Rebel Without a Cause, 9:15pm 
THE SCREENING ROOM Mysteries of the 
Organism, 1ipm& lam. 

CHILDREN 
SCRAPER CAPERS See July 8. 


26, Sunday 


a 
SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE Amadeus, 6:30pm, 
Charing Cross Road, 9:30pm. 


CONCERT 
CAFE THEATRE IN THE PARK See JulyS 


CHILDREN 


MAGIC RIVER PUPPET THEATRE Capital 
City park programs, Rundie Family centre, 
Gazebo, 1pm&3pm. 





27,Monday __ 


EVENTS ee es eee 
NATURE STUDY DAYCAMPS | See July9 


FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE A Night at the Opera. 
7pm, 19th Tournee of Animation, 9pm. 


28, Tuesday 
FILM 


PRINCESS THEATRE The Getting of Wis- 
dom, 7pm; Biowup, 9:30pm 


CHILDREN __ 
MAGICAL SUMMER Londonderry library. 
singing & storytelling, 2pm, Southgate library, 
film: Corduroy, Napping House, Wizard, 
2:15pm; Calder tibrary, build your own 
magical realm (must bring shoebox), 2pm. 


NATURE STUDY DAYCAMPS | See July9. 


29, Wednesday 


EVENTS _—__—- 


EVENING WALKS WITH A HORTICUL- 
TURAUIST See Julyé. 


FILM 





PRINCESS THEATRE My Little Chickadee, 


7pm; The Name of the Rose, 9pm. 


CHILDREN 
SCRAPER CAPERS See July 8. 


CONCERTS 


MUSIC FOR A SUMMER EVENING violin & 
harp Unitarian Church, 8pm, $5. 


30, Thursday 


FILM 











SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July 2. 
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PRINCESS THEATRE Little Shop Of Horrors, 
7pm; Something Wild, 9pm. 

CHILDREN ___ 
NATURE STUDY DAYCAMPS | See July. 


MAGICAL SUMMER Castle Downs library, 
film; Last of the Red Hot Dragons, Puppy 
Who Wanted a Boy. 2pm. 


DANCE 


DEJA VU Martha Graham style modern 
dance, Kaasa Theatre, 8pm, $5. 
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31, Friday = 
FILM 


SPACE SCIENCES CENTRE See July 2. 


PRINCESS THEATRE Purple Rose Of Cairo, 
Hannah & Her Sisters db! bill, 7pm. 


CHILDREN 
MAGICAL SUMMER Caider library, stories 
& sing-along, 2pm; Highlands library, film: 
Billy Breaks the Chain, Tale of King Midas, 
2pm 
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 CLapeiti eds 


ANNUAL SUMMER SALE at Weinlos 
Books 10022-103 St. Friday, July 24 - 
Saturday, Aug. 1 

BROWNINGS BOOKS needs quatity 
paperback and hardcover books, 
especially literature, philosophy and 
history. Top Prices Paid. Visit us at the 
HUB mall. U of A, 9004-112 St. Phone 
439-7872. 

CUSTOM COLOR PRINTING by Terry 
Ellis Photography. 10301-108 St. 426-0466 


HOUSE WANTED $400-$500 mo. 2-3 bdrm. 
Sept. 1-Feb. 1 or after, playwright & family, 
central-ish. Gerry 429-4251 


SCULPTURE STUDIO to share, $150/mo 
Contact Andrew al 422-6223 days or 482- 
$587 evenings 


SEEKING POSITION Well-travelied, in- 
quisitive Liberal Arts grad with Japanese 
background. Competent, flexible, avail- 
able. Susan 423-1789 


STOLEN from Alberta Dance Theatre's 
dressing room in Convention Centre, May 
29 during opening performance of Cana- 
Music Festival--Hitachi tape player and 
sequinned costume headdress. Reward. 
426-1387 
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So far, so good. So far. 


On the edge with Edges 


by DON TREMBATH 


es WANT IT TO BECOME A 
magazine that is not afraid to 
say anything,’’ says co-founder 

and editor Andrew Thompson of 

Edges, Edmonton’s newest literary 

magazine. And as long as financial sup- 

port holds out, it will be. But if new 
financial assistance isn’t soon found, 

Edges may fall over the edge. 

Currently, the financial burden lies 
solely upon the wallets of Thompson 
and his partner, Steve Edwards. The 
two friends ‘and fellow poets first 
planned to form a literary magazine a 
couple of years ago. The first copy of 
Edges finally hit the stands last 
November. Two issues have followed it, 
and Edwards and Thompson have been 
working hard to keep the magazine 
afloat. 

According to Ken McVey of Alberta 
Culture Literary Arts Branch, the first 
two years are the hardest on a new mag- 
azine because unless ‘‘a secret angel’’ 
exists that can afford to support it, 
money can be very hard to come by. 
‘*Most magazines are under-capitalized,”’ 
explains McVey. He adds that new 
magazines must have at least ‘‘two years 
of guaranteed support to survive.’ 

Edges has had several forerunners. 
interface, a general culture magazine, 
did quite well until it tried to expand its 
circulation into areas outside the city. 
Prime Cuts, a poetry magazine, lasted 
barely a year. Both magazines folded 
because of financial problems. 

But some magazines have survived. 
McVey says that The Edmonton Bullet 
and Dandelion, a Calgary-based literary 
magazine, are two very successful 
publications in the performing and 
literary arts. 
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aOmneOn & Edwards: editors on the an 


Thompson and Edwards want Edges 
to succeed, but they may have trouble. 
Edwards agrees with McVey’s two-year 
support estimate and admits that with- 
out help in the form of grants or adver- 
tising, the magazine may fold. How- 
ever, he is optimistic that the Founda- 
tion for the Literary Arts will award 
them a grant to keep Edges alive. 

Perhaps their optimism is rooted in 
the quality of the magazine. The quality 
of stories and poetry from reputable 
writers such as Sid Marty, John Ditsky, 
and John Cserny is very high, and the 
freedom that Thompson offers allows 
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writers to choose any topic or style. 
“‘One of the reasons we are called Edges 
is because there are no limits,’’ says 
Thompson. ‘‘We wanted, above all, to 
be on the cutting edge.”’ He welcomes 
any work, however bizarre, and even 
encourages stories and poems in lang- 
uages other than English, as long as the 
typesetting is not drastically different 
from English. 

The only restriction applies to stories; 
they must be under twenty-five hundred 
words. Other than that, ‘‘If the stuff is 
good, I will publish anybody.”’ In fact, 
Thompson and Edwards decided to 
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12417 Stony Plain Road 


create Edges in order to give young or 
old aspiring writers and poets the op- 
portunity to have their work published. 
They also organise readings by writers 
and poets whose work they have 
published. The readings serve the dual 
purposes of promoting both the writers 
and the magazine. They are held semi- 
monthly at The Marc Bistro and 
Gallery. The readings are sponsored by 
Ledges Publishing, the publisher of 
Edges and another of Thompson and 
Edwards’ projects. So far, attendance at 
the readings has been good. More are 
scheduled throughout July and August. 
Both founders are pleased with the early 
success of the magazine. ‘‘The first 
issue sold fantastically well,’’ says 
Thompson, the second tapered off in 
sales, but the third has rebounded to ap- 
proach the high number of copies of the 
first. 
’ However, Thompson and Edwards 
both realize that if their bid for a grant 
fails, they will face serious financial 


BS = problems. If the application is denied, 
*s. © Edwards plans to modify their bid and 


try again. Thompson says Edges may 
have to solicit advertising. They don’t 
look forward to carrying out such plans 
and of course they may not have to; but 
neither intends to pack up and move on 
to something else. 

They have already spent plenty of 
time, effort, and money. A talented ar- 
ray of writers, poets, and artists have 
submitted their work free of charge. 
The dedication necessary to make the 
magazine a success is clearly present. 
Now all Edges needs is a steady source 
of money to keep it from edging over 
the brink. 

Bookstores in which the magazine 
can be found are Greenwoods, Aspen, 
Brownings, Weinlos, Abacus and Vol- 
ume Two. 


Now Open for Evening Dining 


Cheeses, Pates, 
Meats, Coffees 
Fine Condiments 


Light Dining Licensed 


Le Petit Marché 


SPECIALTY FOODS 


CATERERS OF DISTINCTION 
Mon. 9:30-3:30 
Tues.-Fri. 9:30-8:00 
Sat. 9:30-5:30 


488-0181 
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Funding the fun... 


aoe ...but not the basics 


by BOB WEBER 


RECENT SHIFT IN ARTS 

funding is having a major ef- 

fect on the way arts groups 
operate. It may turn them, for better or 
for worse, into event factories. It’s 
already created a whole new set of prob- 
lems for arts administrators. 

Once, an arts organisation could 
simply apply for grants on the basis of 
its past performance. If its applications 
were successful, it could decide how the 
money was to be spent. It could also be 
reasonably sure of next year’s grant. 

These grants, called operating grants, 
still exist. But funding is becoming 
increasingly project-oriented. Project 
grants are tied tightly to specific goals. 
Money tagged for one purpose can’t 
serve another, no matter how pressing 
the need. Project grants are made for 
one time only. And they are a growing 
slice of the funding pie. 

The Alberta Foundation for the Per- 
forming Arts, for example, funds only 
projects. Incorporated in 1979, the 
foundation is now an important source 
of funds. Its grants budget has in- 
creased from $155,000 in 1980 to $.75 
million in 1986. 

Corporate support, nearly always 
project-oriented, is also increasing. The 
Bovey report on funding the arts ex- 
pects business support of the arts to 
quadruple, from $15 million in 1985 to 
$60 million by the year 2000. 

In addition, arts organisations lean 
heavily on employment creation pro- 
grams like the Summer Temporary 
Employment Program and Priority 
Employment Program for staff. Both 
programs are designed for short-term 
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PRELUDE PROFESSIONALS 


The Introduction Service 
Exclusive to the Professional 
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projects — PEP lasts six months, STEP 
lasts eight. 

Meanwhile, operating grants have 
been frozen. Alberta Culture’s operat- 
ing grant budget, at $3.2 million, hasn’t 
changed appreciably since 1982. The 
municipally-administered CRC grant 
program has actually declined, from 
$5.6 million in 1986 to $4.5 million in 
1987, 

Increased project funding has created 
some new problems for arts administra- 
tors. 

When this year’s sponsor may say ‘no 
thanks’ the next, a group’s budget may 
fluctuate wildly from year to year. 
“‘There’s nothing guaranteed,’’ says 
Maureen Fijal, director of Latitude 53 
Gallery. ‘‘We can’t do long-range plan- 
ning.”’ And when the pressure’s on to 
produce project after project, ‘‘plan- 
ning and development get stuffed in the 
background,’’ says Catalyst Theatre’s 
administrative director Denise Roy. 


Staffing also becomes harder. Staff 
hired for a specific production or on an 
employment creation project are often 
around just long enough to become pro- 
perly trained and productive before 
their time’s up. For Susan Abells Frid- 
man, co-artistic director of The Works, 
a stable, year-round staff is vital to a 
smooth operation. ‘‘We need to main- 
tain a group that can manage the 
festival through the year, not just 
at festival time.’’ » 


The Works found generous support 
for their individual projects, but little 
for the festival itself. Says Fridman: 
‘‘The most dangerous position is when 
you get funding for bits and pieces, but 
not for the basic operation.’’ 
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Are you a professional? 
Does your career take up most of your time? 


Are you interested in meeting other single 
professionals? 


THEN PRELUDE PROFESSIONALS IS 
ESPECIALLY FOR YOU. 


We offer the exclusive introduction service 
to the professional. 


For more information, Cail 469-2667. 


RAMPANT about RESTAURANTS? 
4 Bullet readers 


To advertise call 


But Allan Sheppard, former director 
of the Arts Administration Resource 
Centre, now a freelance arts commen- 
tator, says project funding can work. 
“If an organisation runs on project 
funding, it has to run like a contracting 
firm. A project must have a certain 
amount of overhead’’ — the telephone, 
stationery, training and managing staff, 
and planning time. In short, says Shep- 
pard, ‘‘A project budget must have the 
equivalent of a contractor’s profit.’’ 

He lists three project funding traps 
that arts organisations often fall into: 
ignoring management costs, ignoring 
overhead and planning costs, and ap- 
plying for project funding simply 
because it exists, whether or not it fits 
the organisation’s overall plan. ‘‘These 
are common administrative weaknesses 
everywhere in the arts.”’ 

Of the three, the lack of planning 
time is the worst. ‘‘If you think in the 
short-term, you'll live in the short- 
term.’’ 


Catalyst Theatre is one arts organisa- 
tion that does operate like a contracting 
firm. ‘‘We have to build salaries and 
operating costs into the project,’’ says 
Denise Roy. ‘“‘Raising money for proj- 
ects subsidizes our overhead.’’ Catalyst 
covers about two-thirds of its opera- 
tions budget from project grants. 


Susan Fridman and the Phoenix 
Theatre’s Brenda O’Donnell say their 
organisations have been less fortunate. 
Most project funding, says O’Donnell, 
only provides a portion of the amount 
needed. Presented with a total budget, 
most funders will just pick the parts 
they wish to support. ‘‘You try to build 
operating costs into a budget,’’ says 


Fridman, ‘‘unfortunately grantors rare- 
ly go for the whole budget.”’ 

The contracting firm model has 
worked well for Catalyst. But Denise 
Roy points out that while it may be 
good business, it’s not always good art. 
If a show has no sponsor, no matter 
how worthwhile it is, it just doesn’t get ~ 
done. In one case, Catalyst tried for two 
years to find a sponsor for a script 
about unemployment. It never did reach 
the stage. 

Susan Fridman has had similar ex- 
periences. ‘‘There are certain projects 
you can sell, others you can’t,”’ she 
says. High profile proposals are the 
easiest to sell. Programs that directly af- 
fect artists, instead of the public, are 
harder. 

For that reason, one project is 
missing from this year’s Works — an ar- 
tist’s interdisciplinary workshop called 
Collaborations in Clay. Artists still rave 
about last year’s workshop. But this 
year, no sponsor came forward to sup- 
port it. 


Other behind-the-scenes activity goes 
begging, too. One example is staff de- 
velopment. ‘‘We need the money to 
develop and upgrade staff skills,’’ says 
Brenda O’Donnell, ‘‘but nine times out 
of ten, the project funder is not inter- 
ested in the organisation’s operation.”’ 


Despite the problems with project- 
oriented funding, it’s probably here to 
stay. ‘‘There is a certain amount of ac- 
tivity that should be funded by straight 
grants,’’ says Allan Sheppard, ‘‘but it is 
not an infinite capacity.’’ That means 
that organisations that wish to expand 
will have to do it by selling projects to 
governments and corporations. 





Aintrush 


Paasche airbrushes and sets 


Iwata airbrushes 


are! 


426-7170 


8540 - 69 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta. 16F OR6 
For information: 4692101 


Preschool to Grade 9 
After school care available 





Rudolf Steiner School. 


where teaching is an Art, learning is a joy. 
A private cducation at a reasonable cost 


Silent compressors 
Watercolors and acrylics 
Service and parts at competitive prices 


R Jack Litrell 433-5773 
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Who gets what 


Arts policy for Edmonton & the acid test 


by ALLAN SHEPPARD 


(This is the last in a series of articles 
dealing with municipal cultural policy 
contributed by free-lance writer and 
broadcaster, Allan Sheppard.) 


tions within the scope of Edmon- 

ton’s Cultural Policy and is car- 
ried out by the Cultural Development 
Board for City Council. 

Only organisations having nonprofit 
status may receive direct or indirect 
funding support. However, applicants 
without such status may be supported 
by means other than funding. 

The Board.will accept applications 
for support of organisations and in- 
dividuals in the performing, visual, film 
and literary arts and in interdisciplinary 
projects. 

The Board may also spend up to 5% 
of its budget to support arts service 
organisations, provided they contribute 
to the effective, efficient operation of 
arts organisations and to economical ac- 
cess for the public. 

Within each discipline, the Board will 
develop support programs for educa- 
tional, recreational, professional and 
festival activity. Eligible organisations 
may qualify for support in any or all of 
the classifications within their disci- 
pline. 

Educational activities will be eligible 
for up to 5% of available funding. Only 
informal, non-institutional educational 
programs in arts disciplines as provided 
by cultural organisations are eligible. 

Formal, institutional programs in 
schools, colleges, and universities are 
not eligible; however, their activities 
may qualify for unfunded support pro- 
grams including sponsorships, market- 
ing and promotion, competitions, and 
awards. 

Recreational activities will be eligible 
for up to 10% of available funding. Only 


Tie ARTS POLICY FUNC- 








amateur programs from separate organ- 
isations dedicated to specific disciplines 
or by special units within larger cultural 
or social organisations are eligible. 

Organisations eligible for funding 
from the Department of Parks and Rec- 
reation are not eligible here, but they 
will be represented on the Board and 
eligible for unfunded support. 

Festival activities must receive be- 
tween 35% and 40% of available money. 
The Board will determine which events 
or parts of events qualify as arts festi- 
vals; educational and recreational pro- 
grams may be included. 

Professional activities must receive be- 
tween 50% and 60% of available money. 
Professional status means that a majority 
of the participants earn their livelihoods 
from an activity. This policy also pre- 
sumes that professional activity is done 
primarily for the benefit of audiences 
drawn from the public rather than for 
the benefit of the creators or performers 
themselves. 

Therefore, the Cultural Development 
Board will not fund professional activi- 
ties that cannot demonstrate communi- 
ty acceptance, and will support instead 
amateur activities that can. 

The Board will assess applications for 
funding or applications for other forms 
of support according to the following 
criteria: public demand for the appli- 
cant’s programs as established by atten- 
dance figures; and public support of the 
applicant as demonstrated by the num- 
ber of dues-paying members, the amount 
of money, goods or services donated to 
the organisation, and the number of 
volunteer hours donated to the organi- 
sation. 

To receive funding, organisations 
must provide auditable data verifying 
these criteria of community acceptance. 
However, the Cultural Development 
Board will set aside 5% of its budget for 
new Organisations or programs and for 
experimental programming which ex- 
plore new art forms and forums. 


The Bullet is Growing and Needs 
Advertising Sales People 


Advertising sales experience preferred 
send resume to C.J. Dorsey 


The Edmonton Bullet 
#618, 10136 - 100 Street 
Edmonton, AB 
T5J OP1 


Please state education, experience and goals. 


Along with community acceptance 
data, other factors may be considered, 
such as economic and employment im- 
pact. The board may ask does the appli- 
cant or program benefit other commun- 
ity Organisations and activities, artistic 
and otherwise? Does the applicant ful- 
fill a leadership role in the community? 
Does the applicant earn regional, na- 
tional or international recognition for 
the community? Does the applicant 
serve the needs of youth, seniors, min- 
ority and disadvantaged groups? 

Is the applicant recognised by peers 
within and outside the community to 
have artistic merit and to give good ar- 
tistic value? Is the applicant well man- 
aged? Is the applicant consistently in 
debt? If currently in debt, does he or she 
have a workable plan to get out? 

Council recognises this process will 
favour large and well-established ap- 
plicants over small or new ones. There- 
fore, the Cultural Development Board 
will apply an acid-test needs assessment 
before awarding direct or indirect sup- 
port. 

Acid Test: Is the proposed activity 
desirable and potentially effective? If 
so, can the activity proceed without all 
or part of the funding requested? Are 
other funding sources available? Can 
the city help find other sources? 

If the answer to all questions is ‘‘Yes’’, 
the Cultural Development Board must 
refuse or reduce funding appropriately. 
If the answer is ‘‘Yes’’ to the first ques- 
tion but ‘‘No”’ to any or all of the next 
three, then the board must grant appro- 
priate funding within the limits of its 
budget. 

Applicants unhappy with the Board’s 
decision may appeal. The Board will set 
the terms of appeal. 

So there you have it. Will it work? At 
least as a starting point for rational 
discussion? Or would you rather talk 
about Alberta Culture and Multicultur- 
alism for a while? Next month. . . same 
place . . . same problems? 













Pam Barret 
MLA Edmonton Highlands 


IN SUPPORT OF 
THE ARTS IN 
ALBERTA 


Critic Areas: Arts and 
Culture 
Equality for Women and 
Multiculturalism 





FASTERN 
ENCOUNTERS 
A UNIQUE INTRODUCTION 
TO EASTERN EUROPE 
14 days - fully escorted visiting 
AUSTRIA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
EAST GERMANY 
POLAND and 
HUNGARY 


pl 50. CAD 


DEPARTURES FROM VIENNA ON 
JULY 10, 24 AND AUGUST 7 


For details and brochure contact: 


TRAVEL CUTS 


Main Floor SUB 432-2592 
10424A - 118 Ave. 471-8054 





STUDENT 
DISCOUNTS 


15607 -100A AVE. 
489-1028 
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Ring House Gallery 
University of Alberta 
116 Street and 
Saskatchewan Drive 
432-5834 


July 12 - August 23 
Michael Flomen 
Still Life / Draped Stone 






presents 
their brand new EP 


Here | Go Again 


Now you can hear them without 
lining up at a nightclub. 


Now availabie at 
Sound Connection 10744-101 Street 425-8721 
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STORE in the Commercial 


Parking on avenue or enter 


adjacent parking lot from 81 eo RAMI ag 
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GALLAGHER PARK 


PHIL ALVIN © ERIC ANDERSEN © TONY BIRD e ERIC BOGLE 
RORY BLOCK @ BILL BOURNE ¢ JETHRO BURNS © THE GREAT 
WESTERN ORCHESTRA® ROSANNE CASH ® RODNEY CROWELL 
e GUY CLARK ¢ BOB CARPENTER © EDDY CLEARWATER © GAVE 
DELORME QUARTET ° DAVE ESSIG ® JOHN FAHEY ® FERRON 
e TERRY GARTHWAITE © BILL GARRETT & CURLEY BOY STUBBS 
e AMOS GARRETT © DOUG SAHM © GENE TAYLOR «© KIT 
JOHNSON ® BOHDAN HLUSZKO e HUARA: MUSIC OF CLAY AND 
CONCRETE © HUMPHREY & THE DUMPTRUCHS (REUNION) e 
JAMES HEELAGHAN ® CHRISTINE LAVIN @ JOHN LOUDERMILK 
@ ELLEN McILUAINE © MURRAY McLAUCHLAN © BIG MILLER e 
RANDY NEWMAN ¢ DANNY O'KEEFE @ OYSTER BAND e YANH 
RACHELL © RARE AIR ¢ JOHN RENBOURNE e THE ROMANIACS 
ePETER ROWAN ¢ MARK O'CONNOR e JERRY DOUGLAS e 
TOM RUSSELL © LESLEY SCHATZ © JOHN SEBASTIAN © SHUFFLE 
DEMONS @ AL SIMMONS © EUGENE SMITH © SPIRIT OF 
Liye WEST © BRUCE STEELE © IAN TYSON e SHARI ULRICH 
© SNEEZY WATERS © DIAMOND JOE WHITE e IZZI © THE 
NEBULOUS REBELS © TOWNES VAN ZANDT + MORE 


eet. CNET + MORE ® 
The Weekend Pass is only $30. before July 3! 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: ip ¢ SOUND CONNECTION © COOK COUNTY 
OON « FESTIVAL OFFICE © INFO: 429-1899 






















Sima Khorrami 






Freelance Photographer 


468-4822 







For Something Unusual: 
F.SPEUR BOOKS | 


|0824A Whyte Ave. 
(Above Gordon Price Music) 
439-4195 
Rare, out-of-print books 
Second Hand Books 
bought and sold 
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NEW ASIAN 
VILLAGE 


433-3804 7908-104 ST. 


THE ULTIMATE IN 
EAST INDIAN CUISINE 


Fully Licensed 
Open? Daysa Week 


Reservations 
Recommended 


MAHARAJA THALI 
— $10.00 
(Royal Combination Piste) 
— 7 Exoile Variety Ones 


Asian Lunch 
Special — $3.95 


BONKERS 


about Books? 


Bullet 
readers 
are! 


Avid about Art? 


To advertise 
call 
426-7170 





GORDON WRIGHT, MLA 
EDMONTON-STRATHCONA 
PROBLEMS SUCH AS: 

e ULC 

e Weifare 

© Pensions 

e Or other matters end concerms 

about the Government 


FOR HELP CALL 
439-3996 
9-5 WEEKDAYS 
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FARM FRESH 
VEGETABLES 


BC fruit, strawberries, raspberries, 
poultry, eggs, baking and crafts. 


July 11- Crafts Special 
August 8- Flower Show 


See us outside in Market 
Square during the Frin 


BOUTIQUE’ ge 
Festival (August 15 & 22). 
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JEWELRY AND ACCESSORIES Located in the old bus barns on 83 


Avenue and 103 Street 


Q111-112 St in HUB MALL | 439-9007 SPONSORED BY THE OLD STRATHCONA FOUNDATION 
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Canadian art featuring many 
Alberta artists. 


10640 
WHYTE AVE. 
PH: 439-2157 


OPEN UNTIL 9 P.M, THURS. & FRI. 


Giitare. 


Student & Concert Guitars 
Distinguished Lines of 
Instruments and Accessories 
over 250 guitars to choose from 
NOW OPEN: 

“The Guitar Salon” 
unique hand built guitars from 
guitar Luthiers world wide 


8116-103 St. 433-6209 


Located East of Rutherlord Library 
on the U of A Campus 


CASUAL DINING 
WARM ATMOSPHERE 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
60's & 70's DJ MUSIC 
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OLD STRATHCONA 
MERCHANTS! 


THIS SPACE COULD 
BE YOURS. 


The Edmonton Bullet 
has been running 
this Co-op page since June, 1984 


CALL 426-7170 
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